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"RECONSTRUCTION POINTS 


ITH so many of our architects working below: 


capacity—although the reason for such a state 
of affairs at a time of total war and following wide- 
spread destruction is hard to understand—it is natural 
that they, individually and as a body, should turn their 
minds to the problems of a peace which may come 
sooner than we imagine. Reconstruction thus looms 


largely in their thoughts and utterances, and they need. 


great courage to grapple with this baffling. subject. 
We have always understood the making of,plans to 


follow the receipt of clients’ instructions, and the ob-: 
taining of precise particulars. The survey with level, 


rod and tape is a first and necessary preliminary before 
plans can develop on paper in any really useful and 
practical form. With such ingrained habits of pro- 
cedure it would be understandable if the profession 
declared at this.juncture that it could do nothing until 
its great’ client, the British nation, had issued precise 
instructions, or until the work to be done after the 
war had been defined in scope and size. There are, 
indeed, many seriously-minded architects who believe 
that discussions about the future of the profession at 
the present time depend upon too many imponderables 
to serve any. practical purpose. 

Such a conclusion would certainly simplify the-im- 
mediate problem of how to prepare for Reconstruction, 
and. bearing in mind that simplicity is often a virtue 
in itself, that point of view ought not to be lightly cast 
aside. If it is the wise course for us to stand by and 
await the fog of war to clear, then that obviously 
must be done, however impatient we may feel at the 


enforced inaction. There is, indeed, much to encourage’ 


this unspectacular conclusion. As each point for re- 
‘construction arises, a parallel question presents itself 
with no apparent answer. War damage: How much, 
and where before the war is ended? The future of the 
profession: What, first, is the future of the State in 
which the profession must function? Legislation: 
Who can make laws in advance of the conditions which 
call for them ? Education : Must we not know a little 
more ana the job we are going to educate young men 
to follo : 

Yes, W ced, we might make many plans of no avail 
if we assumed too much of the future. And yet the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, in concert with 
other bodies, continues to sit in deliberation upon this 
elusive subject of Reconstruction. And the men who 
are giving their time to this questioned occupation are 
not a number of unpractical visionaries, building a 
great castle in the air, but keen professional men who 
have combined with theif talents as architects a clear 
conception of the solid realities without, which architec- 
ture can never appear out of the ground. Are these men 
right or are those others, who appear to have such solid 
grounds for advising a suspension of judgment? We 
venture to think that the Institute is in this case funda- 
mentally right, and that we cannot afford to waste a 
moment in our preparation for action in peace. 

At the same time, it 1s obvieus that such plans as 
are made can contain very little precise detail, ‘and 


that to attempt to make it otherwise would be im- 
possible at the present uncertain time. But that 
should make us all the more prompt td seize upon 
any first principle we can discover as having some 
element of precision about it. We venture to suggest 
that one such principle at least has an obvious place 
in any plan which can be devised for the good of 
architecture in its widest sense—that if we are to 
have a better built and better looking England when 
we have finished our reconstruction, it is imperative 
that building should be devised and controlled by 
trained architects. 

There is no law that will work so as to abolish 
ugliness and shoddiness, unless it is made impossible 
for the untrained and inefficient to assume responsi- 
bility for this difficult and skill-demanding job; and ~ 
we can go much farther than that and say that if skill 
is made the. condition for undertaking any building 
venture, the need for restrictive legislation at once 
becomes less pressing. We would suggest, then, that a 
first step in reconstruction is to press this point and 
carry it with those who have undertaken to promote 
the reconstruction of the country after the war. It should 
be no more difficult to ensure this than to ensure that only 
a qualified surgeon shall carry out a major operation. 

Another point which will, doubtless, arise in any 
discussions upon post-war procedure will be some 
simplification of the various regulations and consents 
which are the condition of buildmg and which, good 
as they may be in their intention, have tended to 
complicate beyond reason the network of difficulty 
which faces the would-be developer. This is, of 
course, far too big a subject to deal with in this place, 
but it may be well to suggest at an early stage of any 
deliberations which may be going on that we must 
take care not to content ourselves with some outward 
scheme of unification which does no more than put 
the same number of unco-ordinated authorities under 
one roof, with a common note heading. We have 
seen much of this sort of thing done during this war 
and, indeed, long before it, and it can be said with 
some truth that there is nothing more irritating than 
to find that a Unified Authority has become a Cir- 
cumlocution Office, around the corridors of which we 
chase vainly for finality. Unity must mean more than 
a name. 

One other point we would touch upon. We would 
suggest that in education there are fewer uncertainties 
than in most of the tasks which face us, and we feel 
that whatever the extent of the job ahead, and what- 
ever the shape of our social system, it should be possible 
to devise in advance an educational programme suited 
to men who are drawn to the art of architecture, to 
develop that rare combination of building sense and 
specialised culture without which none can hope to 
practise architecture successfully. Something better is 
needed than we have yet produced as an educational 
plan for the young architects of the future—a plan 
which will givethema more real and experienced sense 
of responsibility than some recent students have shown. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Westminster’s Paper Salvage Campaign. 

We call the special attention of local 
readers to a letter from the Mayor of 
Westminster (p. 526) announcing a sal- 
vage drive, beginning next Monday, 
which, by the generous action of an 
anonymous donor, promises substantial 
help to the Benevolent Funds of our 
Forces. Those who still have any accu- 
mulation of waste paper are urged to get 
rid of it without delay. By so doing they 
will help two most desirable objects, 
namely, the increase of the supply of 
munitions and benevolent aid to those 
who are giving their all in the fight to 
preserve our freedom. 


Barry’s Plans for Houses of Parliament. 


A BUNDLE of plans found in the attic of 
his Cheam home by Mr. Charles Marshall, 
F.R.1.B.A., will, it has been stated, be the 
means of completely restoring the raid- 
damaged Houses of Parliament. The 
drawings—the original plans of Sir 
Charles Barry, the architect of the Palace 
of Westminster—had been in the attic for 
forty years. The drawings have been 
examined by the Chief Architect of the 
Office of Works and handed to the archi- 
tect in charge of the House of Commons. 

Mr. Marshall is to present the drawings 
to the Library of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects when the Office . of 
Works have finished with them. 


A.B.S. Christmas Appeal. 


Two years ago a special Christmas 
appeal on behalf of the Architects’ Bene- 
volent Society was made by the late 
President. It realised over £700. The 
needs of the Society are greater now than 
in 1939, and will increase as the war con- 
tinues. 

Mr. W. H. Ansett, P.R.I.B.A., is there- 
fore appealing again to all architects, 
particularly those who do not regularly 
subscribe to the Society’s funds, to con- 
tribute something as a Christmas offering. 
“It is surprising,” he adds, “that out of 
13,867 registered architects, less than 1,500 
subscribe to the A.B.S. It should, there- 
fore, be possible. to raise at least £1,000 
towards the grants that are being made 
to architects and architects’ assistants 
who may be in need. Will you personally 
help to this end by sending a gift, even 
though it be a quite small amount?” The 
Society’s office is at 66, Portland-place, 
W.1. 


Planning Films. : 

Tue Ministry of Information are. pre- 
senting in the Theatre, Ministry of In- 
formation, Malet-street, London, W.C.1, 
on Wednesday, December 17, at 4.30 
p.m., a show of planning films, which 
will include: ‘“‘ The City,” with a com- 
mentary of Lewis Mumford (made for 
the American Institute of Planners), and 
‘* All Those in Favour,” a new film on 
local government. Invitations have been 
issued by the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association, 13, Suffolk-street, 8.W.1. 


A.A, School of Architecture. 


Tue Architectural Association School of 
Architecture invite applications for part- 
or whole-time studio masters; teaching 
experience is not essential. Appointments 
in the first place are for the spring term 
(January 6-March 20), and salary is: on 
basis of £100 for the full-term. In addi- 
tion, there is a vacancy for a lecturer on 
hygiene and allied subjects, at a fee of 
two guineas per lecture. Applications, by 
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letter, should go to Mr. Frederick Gibberd, 
F.R.I.B.A., Principal of the School, The 
Mount House, Monken, Hadley Common, 
near Barnet, Herts. 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 


THe Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, North-Western branch, have ex- 
tended an invitation to members of the 
Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers to attend a meeting on Decem- 
ker 18, at 2.30 p.m., at the Engineers’ 
Club, Albert-square, Manchester, when 
Mr. W. T. Halcrow, A.M.I.Mech.E., Con- 
sulting Engineer, will deliver the Thomas 
Hawksley lecture entitled ‘‘A Century of 
Tunnelling.” 


Institute of Quantity Surveyors. 

Tue Institute of Quantity, Surveyors 
(North of England branch) is holding an 
inaugural meeting on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 13, at 2.30 p.m., in the County Hotel 
(adjoining Citadel Station main entrance), 
Carlisle. 





COMING EVENTS 


Saturday, December 13. 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Mr. W. T. Halcrow on “A Century of 
Tunnelling.” At Engineers’ Club. Albert- 
square, Manchester. 2.30 p.m. 

INsTITUTE OF QuantTITY SuRVEYORS.— 
Inaugural meeting of N. England. branch. 
County Hotel, Carlisle. 2.30 p.m. 

InstiTuTION OF MunicrpaL & CouNTY 
Enetnerrs.—Yorkshire Branch General 
Meeting. Wakefield Town Hall. 2.15 p.m. 


Tuesday, December 16. 

Hovstne CENTRE Lunon.—Miss Olive 
Matthews on ‘‘ New Plans for Old.” 13, 
Suffolk-street, S.W. 1 p.m. 

Friday, December 19. 

A.AS.T.A.—London Branch Meeting at 
9, Great. Newport-street, W.C.2. 6.30 p.m. 

Saturday, December 20. 


EootEstotocican Socrery. — Mr. F. 
Darwin Fox on 
Music in Worship.” At 6, Queen-square, 
W.C.1. 2.30 p.m. 

Thursday, January 15. 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Mr. .W..Gilchrist on “‘ Problems in applica- 
tion of Electrical Heating to Residential 
and Commercial Premises.” Savoy-place, 
W.C.2. 4p.m. 
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TOWN PLANNING IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Too little is known in this country of 
the arts of the Soviet Union—and particu- 
larly the art of town planning. For more 
than twenty years the Soviet people have 
been replanning and developing town and 
country; clearing slums and rebuilding 
houses; reorganising industry and build- 
ing new industrial towns. They have 
carried out this work on a nation-wide 
planning organisation springing from a 
conception of land ownership and control 
of private property and industry which is 
based on State control. Under the first 
and second five-year plans, 5,000,000 people 
were accommodated in new dwellings; and 
by 1937, four-fifths of the entire industrial 
produetion was accounted for by new 
enterprises. 

These facts appear from an interesting 
article by Mr. Arthur Ling in the current 
issue of “The Anglo-Soviet Journal ”’ 
(Lindsay Drummond, Ltd.), in which the 
Soviet’s twenty years of reconstruction 
are described, and from which the illustra- 
tions on facing page are taken. 

Soviet towns, it appears, have since 
1928 been limited in size according to 
their planned industrial productivity. 
Before then, planning specialists had to 
use the statistical method of calculating 
the future size and extent of towns. 
Writes Mr. Ling: “‘ Thus, although the 
obstacles of private ownership had been 
swept aside, it took ten years to prepare 
the groundwork for real planning. 
Britain is technically in a much more 
advanced stage than the Russians were in 
1918, but we have no national survey of 
our resources or an economic plan for 
them.” 

During the ten years between 1928-1937, 
over 200 towns were being planned, con- 
trolled by regional and design institutes 
in Moscow, Leningrad, and other large 
cities. Architectural planning bureaux 
were set up in lesser centres to carry out 
the detailed work. It is not.to be assumed 
there were not mistakes or growing pains, 
and, in fact, many of the theories proved : 
unworkable, but from these errors experi- 
ence grew. Special legislation was passed 
in 1933, making: the drafting of. district 
and town. plans obligatory for all 
inhabited. centres, care’ being taken to 
embody local features and traditions. 

All this and much more is dealt with 
by the author-in some detail, and highly 
interesting it is, as also his description 
of the communal heating networks. Mr. 
Ling concludes: ‘“‘ The lesson of these 


20 years is clear, town planning cannot be 


achieved overnight or in vacuo..... It 
is useless to draw up paper plans on the 
assumption that everything has been de- 
stroyed; towns, old or new, are living. 
organisms which cannot be put to sleep 
while major operations are performed. 
Town planning is a continuous process, 
and the starting-points for progress are 
the immediate requirements. of the 


people.” 
IN 1916. 


From The Builder, Decemser 8. 


We do not know whether most enjoy- 
ment is to be obtained from conscious or 
unconscious humour, but expect that the 
last should obtain the palm. The fifth 
exhibition of the “ London Group ” is 


quite the most amusing thing in London 


at the’ present time . . . no book was ever 
writjen the absurdities of which could 
compare: with the subjects depicted on 
canvas by the members. — 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Strange Proposals. 

To tHE. Epiror or The Builder. 

Sir,—I believe it*to be the prerogative 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects to safeguard the interests of archi- 
tects in every possible way. It is also 
the right and duty of the Board of 
Architectural Education to prescribe the 
course of study for probationers and 
students. These and similar questions 
seem to have formed part of the policy 
of the Royal Institute for many years. 
Although the domestic policy of the 
Institute has been changed from time 
to time to suit different contingencies, 
there has been little difference of 
opinion among the ingenious leaders who 
form the Council or who serve on the 
different committees. There are, how- 
ever, some who think it their business 
to meddle with affairs outside the walls 
of Portland Place. They conspire to 
regulate the trend of architecture by 
introducing a foreign element. ‘This is 
bad enough when it assumes inquisitorial 
dimensions, but when those concerned go 
to extremes and suggest publicly that 
foreign architects should be invited 
en masse to rebuild England, then I think 
it is time for native architects to pro- 
test. The body of English architects will 
be in agreement that it is the duty of 
the Council to check those concerned from 
committing further follies. 

This being admitted, it behoves all 
interested in the reconstruction of our 
cities to note the rames of those signa- 
tories to the letter advocating the employ- 
ment of Russian architects which ap- 
peared quite recently in the Press. Let 
any person of the group accused of this 
one-sided action answer my complaint. 
Their authority is on the whole interfer- 
ing and biased. It is implied that 
Russian architecture is now to take the 
place of the Hebraic-German manner 
which prior to the war was held up as 
a pattern. Why must we look abroad for 
fresh fashions; why this zeal for work 
unsuited to our own soil? It is implied 
that contemporary Russian architecture 
is immeasurably superior to anything 
in this country. It is hinted that pre- 
ference should be shown for a commercial 
and industrial expression of an order of 
society whose ideals are dissimilar to our 
own. Just as we were instructed to 
imitate Swedish architecture and then 
German, we are now directed to the neo- 
classicism of the U.S.S.R. 

I enlist your aid, Sir, through the 
medium of your valuable paper to call 
the attention of all architects to the 
fact that their means of livelihood is 
yet endangered. Are we to suffer an- 
other outburst of art distemper, which 
is bound to ensue if a foreign style is 
imposed on our cities? If the Institute 
leaves its members unprotected, if they 
are restricted by the exigencies of the 
war from active practice, is it any com- 
fort to the sufferers to be informed that 
foreigners, will reap the reward of their 
patience and forbearance ? This, then, 
is my argument. It is the duty of the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to ensure that bona fide mem- 
bers of the Institute are commissioned 
to design the buildings which will be re- 
guired in the near future. Here is an 
end which, as all architects will agree, 
must be gained. I have no quarrel with 
Russian architecture, either ancient or 
recent, but I do object to the attempts 
which busybodies make to imitate archi- 
tectural thought at will. We are unani- 
mous in advocating d@ system of building 
control which -will make the community 


‘such as this. 
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wiser and happier. Opinion regarding 
speculative building, great and small, is 
relentless in its opposition to vulgarity. 
To me it seems only right that a country 


such as England, which in the past en- 


dowed the world with fine artistic thought, 
should not be fettered and shackled by 
fcreign methods. of design. Properly 
speaking Russian architecture in Europe 
begins with the activities of Peter the 
Great. During the eighteenth century it 
developed under the guidance of Italian, 
French and Scottish architects. A great 


classical tradition was built up which’ 


resulted in the adornment of Leningrad, 
Moscow and Kalouga under the Czars. 
Since then the Russian have striven to 
recapture the spirit of this tradition, 
which is mainly Russian by adoption. 
Can we think, without feelings of re- 
morse and deep shame, of copying a 
pastiche of architectural expression which 
any of our earlier masters inspired ? 

Reverting to misdirection, I wonder how 
many highbrows in England ever give a 
thought to the truth that the works of 
William Morris inspired the architects of 
Sweden and Denmark. It is not in Eng- 
land that the full influence of the pioneers 
of taste finds support, but almost invari- 
ably it is dear abroad. Then late in the 
day our photographers discover the “‘ new 
style ’’ and we proceed to imitate it in a 
half-hearted way. Such is the story of 
architecture during pre-war years. 

I would earnestly entreat every archi- 
tect who is an artist and a student to 
beware of loose talk and gratuitous ad- 
vice from quarters which ‘have no 
authority. I would go further and would 
ask that representations be made by all 
to check harebrained schemes which self- 
appointed champions put forward. My con- 
fidence in the value of English architecture 
is strengthened when I recall the illus- 
trious names and the highly meritorious 
work of Englishmen. It would be use- 
less to cite the many venerable names or 
to give a list of the buildings in an age 
What is at the back of 
this volte face on the part of the discon- 
tended petitioners who would have our 
Russian allies design for us? I can 
only think of one reason. No longer is 
it possible to obtain foreign recruits from 
France, Italy, Holland or other enslaved 
states. The public is in no» mood for 
German architecture. Is it not a con- 
fession of weakness, nay of ineptitude, 
that a group should in all seriousness 
invite the majority ef architects to com- 
mit professional hari kiri? 

No, Sir, it will not be done. One of 
the oldest and earliest laws is self-pre- 
servation. Can the group mention a 
single instance in the architectural his- 
tory of England when this country hés 
proclaimed to the world that it is in- 
capable of conducting its own _ affairs? 
Shades of Wren and his.school, memories 
of William of Wykeham, of the ancient 
Britons under the Roman yoke, why are 
we so despairing? Such, Sir, is my plaint, 
and I trust you will ffnd space to print it. 

Cambridge. A. E. RicHarpson. 


R.1.B.A. Panel of Lecturers. 
To THE Epitor or The Builder. 

Str,—The R.I.B.A., recognising the in- 
creasing public interest in architecture 
and its place in reconstruction, is pre- 
paring a panel of lecturers, which it is 
hoped will be a large one, sufficiently dis- 
persed to cover the whole country. It 
is suggested that the scope of the lec- 
tures should include: (a) reconstruction; 
(b) appreciation of architecture; (c) the 
architect’s jnterpretation of historical 
subjects. 

It will be a great help in preparing the 
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panel if architects and others, who could 
lecture ‘to lay audiences, would send 
their names to the R.I.B.A. with any 
suggestions that will help to build up a 
programme of lectures. The following ir.- 
formation would also be useful in allc- 
cating a lecturer: (1) Any previous ex- 
perience; (2) type of subject preferred: 
(3) whether lectures would be given at 
a distance as well as near the lecturer’s 
home; (4) whether lectures could be 
given in the day time or in the evening. 
A suitable scale of fees is being con- 
sidered. 
Correspondence should be sent to Mr. 
Daniel Roth, A.R.I.B.A., secretary of the 
Lectures Sub-committee at  Kossetti 
House, Hallam-street, London, W.1. 
JANE Drew, 
Hon. Secretary, Public Relations Group. 


Westminster’s Paper Salvage Collection. 
To tHe Epitor or The Builder. 


Str,—I have gratefully accepted the 
generous offer of an anonymous donor to 
give to charitable organisations for sea- 
men, soldiers and airmen the sum of £10 
for every ton of paper collected in the 
City of Westminster during the week com- 
mencing Monday, December 15. 

The necessity for this national effort 
calls for no emphasis on my part. I am 
certain that there are many tons of un- 
wanted books, technical journals, paper 
and cardboard still lying dormant on your 
shelves, in your filing cabinets, and in 
your strong-rooms. The country needs 
urgently every old ledger, letter-book, 
invoice or receipt, all old correspondence, 
and what else your firm can produce— 
and now. ' 

There is the added incentive that, if 
you will organise inimediately the neces- 
sary arrangements for turning out during 
this week every scrap of paper that is 
superfluous, or can be sacrificed, it will 
result, in a substantial contribution to- 
wards the benevolent funds for the three 
Services to whom we owe so much. 

If you have any arrangements for the 
collection or disposal of your surplus 
paper through the usual waste paper mer- 
chants, please let this continue, but add 
to the amount they collect. The mer- 
chants will notify us of the weight that 
has been collected from you. All I ask is 
that your house should make an excep- 
tional effort during this very special week, 
so that this weight may be added to our 
figures and so increase the gift to be 
clgimed for the Services Funds. 

Loud-speaker cars will tour the streets 
during the week to give full information 
as to this scheme, and if you desire any 
further information or assistance, it can 
be obtained on application to the Salvage 
Officer, Alhambra House, Charing Cross- 
road, W.C.2 (telephone: Abbey 5328). 

I appeal most strongly to you to sup- 
port Westminster’s effort to obtain every 
available pound of waste paper and at the 
same time reap many pounds for the 
benefit of our gallant Services. 


W. Sranitey Epeson, 
Mayor of the City of Westminster. 

Westminster City Hall, W.C.2. 

*;* We are glad to support this appeal by 
the Mayor of Westminster. The Builder has 
already turned out its old waste paper, and 
current accumulations are disposed of at 
regular intervals We urge those of our 
readers who have not already done so to get 
rid of their surplus paper immediately, 
especially those whose offices are in West- 
minster, who can help to make the Mayor’s 
appeal on behalf of the Services’ Benevolent 
Funds the great success it deserves to be.— 
Eprror.- ; 


(Correspondence is continued on page 537.—Editor.] 
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AN ARCHITECT’S VIEW OF RECONSTRUCTION 
3.—CITIES, AS THEY ARE. 


By H. V. LANCHESTER, F.R.1.B.A. 

Ir is appropriate to open the review of 
present conditions with the consideration 
of our larger cities, in the form of a study 
as to the manner in which they have 
grown up. ‘The initial reasons for their 
expansion are obviously beyond the scope 
of our inquiry, involving comprehensive 
studies which would, in fact, only termi- 
nate in an economic history of Great 
Britain, mostly available to those who feel 
that this is where they should begin. 

Our question for the moment is not 
Why? but How?.and the first axiom is 
that a city and its growth is mainly influ- 
enced by topographical conditions, such 
as levels,. waterways, supplies, etc. 
Accepting this, we can pass on to a rough 
classification of the various forms city 
growth has taken and find that the pre- 
dominant one isan irregular star having 
the position of its rays determined by the 
valleys or other lines for communication. 

Taking the cities of this type more or 
less according: to size, we find Glasgow 
witha population of 1,100,000, requires a 
diameter of some six miles, but extends 
a good deal further down the Clyde by 
reason of the important industries there. 
Liverpool is more detached from Birken- 
head and the adjacent towns by the 
greater width of the Mersey and stretches 
along the north-east bank for over 10 
miles with a depth rarely exceeding three 
miles. Manchester (with Salford) and 
Birmingham both hold about 1,000,000 
people and extend to a diameter of about 
seven miles, though Manchester is rather 
more compact than the Midand city. The 
cities ranging from half a million down to 
200,000 can be grouped as follows: Leeds, 
Sheffield, Edinburgh, Belfast, Bristol, 
Bradford, Nottingham, Leicester, Coven- 
try. The diameter of these ranges from 
five to three miles, but Sheffield is more 
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THE RUINS OF ST. DUNSTAN’S-IN-THE-EAST. 


triangular than star-shaped owing to its 
possessing only three good approach lines. 

Newcastle and Hull (each about 300,000) 
vary somewhat from the general type, 
having long water frontages, but the 
former, with Gateshead, dominates the 


‘Tyne on both sides, while Hull is em- 


phatically a waterfront town, the Hum- 
ber being a definite southern limit. Most 
of our seaside pleasure resorts have sites 
of this type. The sites of Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, Southampton and Cardiff 
have, on the south, east and west either 
fhe sea or river estuaries, and therefore 
any extensive development would be to- 
wards the north. Southampton and Car- 
diff approximate to a triangle in outline 
with the docks occupying the angle point- 
ing south. 

Having roughly indicated. the mass of 
these-main cities, it is necessary to offer 
an impression~of their special character- 
istics under the heads of Administration, 
Commerce, Industries, Communications, 
Housing and Recreation. 

Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
and Belfast have long established ad- 
ministrative centres not far from their 
original location. At most of the other 
places there is no adequate ‘“‘ Civic 
Centre,”’ but at Cardiff, Southampton and 
Swansea new sites have been occupied 
some distance from the old centre of the 
town, thus affording a spacious and digni- 
fied layout. Similar action is being taken 
at Newcastle, and is under consideration 
elsewhere. Birmingham was able to 
secure a large area near its old centre 
which fully meets its requirements, and 
it is more than probable that recent de- 
struction will afford opportunities for this 
in several other towns. 

The Commercial Centre, including the 
large stores, the banks, professional 
offices, etc., need not necessarily surround 


Our illustration (which is from ‘The National Survey of Churches’’ and is reproduced 


by courtesy 
w 


f the Central Council for the Care of Churches) shows the condition to 
hich this interesting church has been reduced by Nazi bombing. 


the civic centre, but should not be far from 
it as this would result in waste of valu- 
able time, though, of course, when re- 
modelling is extensive, the commercial 
activities can, and will, be pulled in the 
direction of the administrative - ones. 
True, the main railway stations will be in 
competition, but it should be possible to 
provide that both these centres should 
not be too far apart. In Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Liverpool, Manchester and Bir- 
mingham this condition is fairly well 
met, but at some other places less suc- 
cessfully. Ags a generalisation it may be 
assumed that the commercial centre will 
need about one acre for every 1,000 of the 
total -population. 

The major industries in the various 
great towns are so specialised that it is 
impogsible to Jay down any general prin- 
ciples as to the degree of segregation and 
distribution possible. Water, rail, and 
road transport all come into the picture 
with varying importance according to the 
type of industry under review. All heavy 
industries must have their definite loca- 
tion to secure the necessary services as 
economically ag possible and cannot be 
pitched down on any site that happens to 
be vacant. Especially destructive te 
amenity is the haphazard alternation of 
factory and housing such as has so often 
taken place in the past. A more general 
distribution can be accepted for light in- 
dustries such as we see in Birmingham, 
but even these demand more care than 
has been given to-ensure the location best 
meeting the demands of economy and the 
amenities. It is obvious that the heavy 
industries will range themselves along the 
best lines for transport, rivers, canals, 
railways and main roads, a course which 
may be acceptable if provision can be 
made separately for the needs of those 
requiring to move about in the city. As 
far as possible industrial transport 
should be organised as a distinct entity. 
This problem will be considered later on. 

The defective planning of the areas 
around the city centre has already been 
referred to; this area or zone is in the 
main devoted to the housing of the work- 
ing people, and is a densely built-up ring 
around the commercial and business sec- 
tion, the inner edge being gradually pared 
away by the demands of business, and 
the outer spreading into the open country 
to provide for this loss and the increase 
in the population. Among the mass small 
factories and workshops are mixed up, 
also the usual auxiliary requirements 
such as churches, chapels, schools, small 
shops, etc. What is rarely to be found is 
an adéquate proportion of open space for 
recreation, as the need for this was only 
realised much later than the bulk of this 
development took place.” It.is in this zone 
that the demands for reorganisation and 
reconstruction are most active, and while 
it would be unimaginable to deplore that 
so little destruction has taken place here, 
it would be hardly less cruel to assume 
that we ourselves are unprepared to take 
vigorous steps to amend what has long 
been the worst feature of our great towns. 

It need not be inferred that during re- 
cent’ years our municipalities have not 
done very fine work in providing better 
housing and good provision for open-air 
recreation, nor have spent what may then 
have been regarded as large sums very 
skilfully, but anyone picking up the map 
of the larger towns will see how little 
these efforts have affected the uaprepos- 
sessing zone which has been under discus- 
sion here. Quite a different programme 
is required for this—one that visualises 
another kind of city, and it is incumbent 
on us to find how this city would be 


devised. (To be continued.) 
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THE ENTRANCE FRONT. 


NEW PHYSICS BUILDING, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
MESSRS. LANCHESTER, LODGE & DAVIS, FF. & A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 


THIS BUILDING COMPRISES, ON THE 
ground floor, a large high-tension 
laboratory, and a series of research 
rooms in the main block. Adjoining 
this, and attached thereto by 
covered ways, is the large workshop, 
glass shop, room for generators, and 
hydrogen plant, this latter building 
being entirely disconnected to pre- 
vent vibration from the machiner 
reaching the main block. 
On the first floor is the large 
lecture theatre facing. the main 
entrance, further research rooms, 
professors’ rooms, etc.; and on the 
top floor a big laboratory for teach- 
ing, and other small laboratories. 
The building is constructed of 
buff-coloured brick,. omitting steel 
as far as possible. Floors are of 
Kleine construction, and the roof of 
the same construction covered with 
“‘Paropa.” The floor coverings 
generally in corridors are rubber, 
and in the rooms teak block. The 
main staircase is in terrazzo, and 
the minor stairs in granolithic. The 
windows are in metal, and the doors 
throughout are of the flush hospital 
type, painted black, the inside sur- 





faces of which are of a flat texture 
so that they may be used as black- 
boards. 

The general contractors were 





Messrs. Benfield & Loxley, Ltd., of 
Oxford. A list of sub-contractors 
and suppliers engaged upon the 
work is given on page 539. 








THE LECTURE THEATRE. 
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DETAIL VIEW OF MAIN ENTRANCE. 


possible. The floors are of Kleine con- 
struction, covered with ‘‘ Paropa.” Floor 
coverings generally in corridors are ‘rubber 
and teak block in rooms. The main stair- 
case is in terrazzo and the minor stairs in 
granolithic. Windows are metal and flush, 
hospital-type doors have been used through- 
out, painted black. The inside gurface’ of 
the doors is of a flat texture to enable them 
to be used as blackboards. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Benfield 
and Loxley, Ltd., of Oxford. Sub-contractors 
were : Floors, Caxton Floors, Ltd.; lifts, Bennie 
Lifts, Ltd.; metal casements,. Crittall Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd. ; electrical installations, Bective 
Electrical Co., Ltd.; mechanical services, W. 
Richardson and Co., Ltd.; roof lights, Lenscrete, 
Ltd.; sculpture, W. B. Fagan; flush doors, 
panelling, J. P. White and Sons; sinks, etc., 
Tylors, Ltd.; wood flooring, etc., Hollis Bros. 
and Co., Ltd.; lay-lights, balustrade, etc., 
Starkie, Gardner, Ltd.; terrazzo, Diespeker and 
Co., Ltd. ; acoustics, May Acoustics, Ltd. ; blinds, 
J. Avery and Co.; linoleum, Inlaid .Ruboleum 
Tile Co., Ltd. ; rubber flooring, St. Helens Cable 
and Rubber Co., Ltd.; ducting, Turner’s 
Asbestos Cement Co.; roofs, Frazzi, Ltd. ; iron- 
mongery, Robert Adams, Ltd.; fibrous plaster, 
Allied -Guilds, Ltd.; marble surrounds, Bratt, 
Colbran, Ltd. ; lettering, name-plates, etc., James 
Gibbons, Ltd.; blackboards, North of England 
School Furnishing Co., Ltd.; and carving; W. 
Bloye. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY BUILDING, 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


‘MESSRS. LANCHESTER, LODGE AND 
DAVIS, FF. & A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 
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BRITISH RESTAURANT, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
MR. R. G. ROBERTS, F.R.I.B.A., CITY ARCHITECT. 


Tue Crry or NEWCASTLE MAY HAVE 
been .a little slow in following. the 
present-day fashion of establishing 
British Restaurants, but the reason 
no doubt is that up to the present 
it has devoted much attention to 
the establishment of communal 
feeding on a ‘“‘cash and carry’”’ 
basis, and is now providing on this 
basis daily meals for a large num- 
ber of people. It may be of interest, 
nevertheless (writes Mr. Roberts) to 
record a brief account of New- 
eastle’s first British Restaurant, 
which has now been operating 
since the end of September at the 
Grand Assembly Rooms, Barras 
Bridge. 

This building, centrally situated 
in the city, is well suited to the 


purpose, since in the piping days - 


of peace it was entirely used for 
dances, dinners and the like.’ It is 
so designed that both on the ground 
and first floors entirely separate 
functions could be catered for at 
the same time, and the building 
was therefore requisitioned with 
every confidence that it would serve 
the purpose in view. With the 
object of testing the demand for 
such facilities in the particular 
neighbourhood it was decided in 
the first place to equip the ground 


floor only. This floor comprises a 
spacious entrance, and a dining- 
room containing tables to seat 200 
persons comfortably after taking off 
the space required by a serving 
counter some 45ft. in length, the 
counter being supplied direct from 
the adjacent roomy kitchen. 

It was anticipated that between 
the hours of noon and 2.30 p.m. 
some 800 people could be catered 
for, but in fact the average sale of 
meat courses is about 1,100, and 
since some little waiting for admit- 
tance is unavoidable, and potential 
customers are thereby lost, it has 
been decided to duplicate the ac- 
commodation on the first floor, so 
that it will be possible without any 
trouble or discomfort to serve no 
fewer than 2,000 meat courses in the 
lunch period without entire dupli- 
cation of the cooking facilities 
already installed. 

The restaurant, when completed, 
will, in effect, be run as two 
separate restaurants, with separate 
entrances, pay-desks, etc., but the 
internal arrangements allow for the 
diversion of patrons on entering to 
equalise the demands on the two 
floors. 

The success of such a restaurant, 
catering as it does for the largest 


possible number of people in the 
Shortest time, depends upon a 
smooth and quick service, both at 
the ticket-office and at the counter, 
and upon the proper queuing of 
patrons. From the __ ticket-office 
patrons pass immediately to one 
end of the counter where trays and 
cutlery are served, and from there, 
along the counter, they receive in 
exchange for their tickets, soup, 
meat course, sweet course, and tea, 
in succession. After finishing their 
meal at the lino-covered tables, 
patrons take their own trays to a 
wash-up hatch, where they are re- 
ceived and the crockery immedi- 
ately passed through the washing 
machine for further use. 

All food, with the exception of 
soup, which is served at the 
counter, is served in the kitchen on 
to heated plates, and from there 
transferred, in advance of require- 
ments, to gas-heated hot cupboards 
under the counter, each plate being 
supplied with a cover to prevent 
the drying of the food. In order to 
provide for emergencies, cooking is 
by coal, gas, and eiectricity, and 
an ample refrigerator has_ been 
installed. 

It was found that the existing 
electric supply was by direct cur- 
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rent, and since all electrically 

operated. kitchen equipment is nor- 

mally fitted with A.C. motors it was 

necessary to bring A.C. current 

from a considerable distance to pro- 
vide a supply. The D.C. lighting, 
however, has been retained, and 
both in lighting and general. fur- 
nishing every effort consistent with 
economy has been made to render 
the restaurant as bright and cheer- 
ful as possible. 

The difficulty in this as in other 
similar institutions has been that of 
obtaining the necessary equipment, 
and the work of the restaurant is 
still handicapped by the absence of 
fans and other electrically driven 
appliances. 

The charges made for the mid-day 
meal are: for soup ld., meat and 
two vegetables 7d., sweet 2d., tea 
1d., and these charges, whilst per- 
haps being slightly higher than 
those in some areas, are evidently 
recognised as anything but exorbi- 
tant for the excellent fare provided. 

The Corporation are now encour- 
aged to provide similar restaurants. 

in less central areas, realising that, 

apart from the national saving 
effected by the concentration of 
fuel and labour in cooking, and the 
difficulties experienced by house- 
holds in providing their members 
with mid-day meals to be taken 
from their slender rations, the 
health of the community must 
greatly benefit by the ability of the 
workers to obtain at small cost so 
nourishing a meal. 

It seems clear that among the 
many revolutionary ideas fore- 
shadowed for adoption after the 
war the mass feeding of workers 
on some such lines is one that will 
demand a permanent place in our 
national economy. 

The builders were Messrs. J. & W. 
Lowry, 50-64, Corporation-street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 4; and sub- 
contractors were: heating and 
plumbing engineers, Rowells (1924), 
Ltd., Byron-street, Newcastle, 2; 
electricians, Robson & Coleman, 
Ltd., 13-15, Simpson-street, New- 
castle; painters and _ decorators, 
R. J. Richardson, Ltd., Eldon-place, 

Newcastle; kitchen equipment, the 
_ Peerless Electrical Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., The Hyde, Hendon, 
N.W.9; ‘and refrigeration plant, 
H. C. Troldahl, Ltd., 40, Scotswood- 
road, Newcastle. 


BRITISH RESTAURANT, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


MR. R. G. ROBERTS, F.R.1.B.A., 
CITY ARCHITECT. 
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BOUNDARY MARKS 
AN ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY LECTURE 


THouGH much has been written about 
London signs, much new material for 
London’s history may siill be gathered 
from a long-overdue study of property 
and parish boundary marks, as was 
shown in a lecture delivered to the 


All photos. by Edward Yates, F.S.A. 


FIG. 1.—ARMORIAL PLAQUE ON WAREHOUSE, 
UPPER THAMES STREET. 


Ecclesiological Society on November 8, 
in the Hall of the Art Workers’ Guild, 
6, Queen-square, W.C.1, by Mrs. J. D. 
Ellis, M.A. Mr. Chisholm Simpson pre- 
sided. The paper was _ illustraied by 
slides made by Mr. Edward Yates, 
F.S.A., from his own photographs. A 
manuscript of the article on which the 
lecture was based will be deposiied 
in the library of the R.I.B.A. pending 
publication. 

Fhe lecturer said that these marks were 
usually at first- or second-floor level, and 
were of various dates; 1615 was the earliest 
mentioned. Property marks resembled 
parish ones and could sometimes be dis- 
tinguished only by their location in the 
parish. 

The following five points may be chosen 
for their outstanding inierest :— 

(1) Two armorial plaques dated 1777 
(Fig. 1) on a warehouse in Upper Thames- 
street may henceforth be recognised, with 
the kidney-shaped charge, as having been 


FIG. 2.—PROPERTY MARK AT 34, COLEMAN 
STREET, E.C. 


set up by Benjamin Kidney, merchant 
and skinner, whose monument has sur- 
vived the destruction of St. John Hors- 
leydown, though its inscription was 
shattered. 

(2) The Corporation of Basingsioke 
had derived some valuable property 
“near the Old Swan Inn in the City of 
London ” from a bequest made by Sir 
James Lancaster, General of the Fleet of 
the East India Company in 1599*; it owed 
the rescue of the property marks from 
these blitzed and demolished premises to 
Mrs. Ellis, Mr. Yates, and another. 

(3) A rare property mark of Si. 
Stephen, Coleman-street, was unfortun- 
ately not saved when the ruined “ Vicar- 
age House” (35, Coleman-sireet) was 
demolished after enemy action, though 
luckily its fellow remains intact on the 
house next door. This house, No. 34, 
Coleman-street, also displays a fine 
stone carving of the cock on the hoop, 
dated 1754 (Fig. 2). This badge of St. 
Stephen, Coleman-street, seems to have a 
secular origin and to commemorate a 
legacy to the church in 1431 of a brewery 
in Coleman-street called the Cock on the 
Hoop. 

(4%) The initials G.M. I.R. at the four 
corners of the boundary marks of St. 


FIG. 3.—BOUNDARY MARKS OF ST. JAMES, 
DUKE’S PLACE AND ST. KATHARINE CREE. 


James, Duke’s-place (Fig. 3), were proved 
after devious researches to commemorate 
the consecration of thai church in 1623 
by George Mountain, Bishop of London, 
who named it in honour of James I. 

(5) The Broad Arrow in Brushfield- 
street (Fig. 4) is a boundary mark of the 
Old Artillery Ground, ‘‘ whereunto the 
gunners of the Tower do weekly repair, 
namely every Thursday.”’ The date 1682 
marks’ the sale of this Liberty of the 
Tower by the Crown for building pur- 
poses; “‘ever since the building there- 
upon,” the “ Royal Mark, His Majesty’s 
Tower Mark” was set up on all the bound- 
ary houses by special command of King 
Charles II. When Bishopsgaie Institute 
was being built, the two Broad Arrows in 
Brushfield-street enabled the surveyor to 
define the boundaries of Bishopsgate and 
the Borough of Stepney for raiing pur- 





*See G. W.- Willis, ‘‘ Maidenwell and Basing- 
stoke Corporation Estates: Ancient Benefaction of 
Sir James Lancaster,” in Hants and Berks Gazette, 
Basingstoke, March 17, 1939. 
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FIG. 4.—BOUNDARY MARKS OF OLD ARTILLERY 
GROUND AND ST. BOTOLPH, BISHOPSGATE, 
BRUSHFIELD STREET. 


poses,-as the Institute is rated in part 
by the City and in part by Siepney. - 

Many examples had, laudably, been re- 
affixed to modern structures after rebuild- 
ing. In one case there were two dates 
—one the original, the other that’ of 
renewal. 

The lecturer deplored the — previous 
neglect of these landmarks, and the 
absence of any authoritative survey, with 
the consequent loss without record of 
destroyed examples. (Private enterprise, 
she said, is sometimes more mobile than 
official good-will in the race against the: 
demolition squads !) 

Mr. Edward Yates followed with an 
account of his rescue of the Basingstoke 
mark, touched upon by ‘the lecturer. 

The Rev. P. D. Ellis, Rector of St. 
Mary Aldermanbury, spoke of the pre- 
war union of benefices and the abolition 
of tithe remuneration consequent upon 
the total demolition of the buildings in 
the most damaged parishes, based curi- ' 
ously on tenancies, not ground. rents. 

Mr. Eaion, churchwarden of St. Mag- 
nus, spoke of the boundaries of the river- 
side parishes along ihe middle line of the 
Thames, and the mark on the City side of 
a lamp-standard in the middle of London 
Bridge. 

There were also present Mr. Quintin: 
Waddington (Curator,. the Guildhall 
Museum), Mr. L. C. Wharton (British 
Museum), Mr. Gerald Cobb (heraldic 
artist, who is about to publish a work 
containing his water-colours of the 
churches), and other distinguished anti- 
quaries. 

The company then proceeded to tea, 
and in conversation it was mentioned 
that the marks were very numerous, so 
as to make.a simple small-scale map of 
their positions impossible; that house 
signs served the purpose of identification, 
when street numbering was unknown, and 
have survived in publishers’ signs; that 
insurance companies’ signs started later; 
and, among books on related features, 
there were Philip Norman’s “ London 
Signs and Inscriptions,’ more general. 
and Hilton Price’s ‘‘ Signs of Old Lombard 
Street,’ 1902, primarily on trade but also 
on preperty indications. 

H. V. M. R. 


Mr. Ansell and the A.I.A. 
Mr. W. H. ANSELL, 
been elected an Honorary Corresponding 
Member of the American Institute of ° 
Architects. 


P.R.1.B.A., has 
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-WEATHERPROOF WALLS 


MR. FITZMAURICE ON TECHNICAL RESEARCH 


Mvucu sound, practical advice on the 
subject of weatherproof walls was given 
by Mr. R. Frrzmaurice, of the Building 
Research Station, in a lecture which he 
delivered some time since at the Building 
Centre. What can we do, he inquired, to 
stop the wet coming through the wall? 
Most people would: like something you 
could buy by the gallon and paint on and 
put an end to the trouble thereafter. 


The fact that these reports of troubles do 
- come in in large numbers every ‘time we 
get a spell of bad weather shows, the 
lecturer proceeded, that the position with 
regard to the designing of buildings from 
the point of view of weatherproofness is 
not all it should be. It is no credit to 
the building industry, either to the peopie 
who found their practice on tradition, or 
to the people who look to the scientist to 
tell them something. 
To start with, we might have a definition 
of what we mean by weatherproofness. 
One assumes it means to keep out rain or 
snow to start with, but that perhaps is 
not quite enough. When you say “to 
keep out rain,” what do you mean? I will 
show later on that in many cases even a 
wall which nobody complains about does 
not keep rain out completely. What we 
have got to achieve is that the rain from 
the outside does not appear on the inside 
as visible running water in such a quan- 
tity as to upset the decorations, to feel 
damp to the touch or to cause moulds or 
fungi to grow. Another thing which walis 
have got to do if they are to be weather- 
proof is to keep out the wind. I think 
one can dismiss that straight away and 
say that although air does move through 
most of our normal walling materials the 
quantity is so small that it need not exer- 
cise the mind of the designer of the build- 
ing. But when you come to remember: 
points such as windows or the joints be- 
tween the window frame and the wall 
structure itself, it is quite another story, 
and the factor of wind becomes a very im- 
portant thing. My own opinion, formed 
from having seen a number of jobs, is that 
that is a subject which has not received 
anything like the attention it deserves. 
The important thing about wind entering 
your. building is that in winter you get 
cold air entering, and it chills the room 
down; your warm air inside is expelled 
and it becomes uncomfortable. We say 
we have draughts or the heating apparatus 
is inadequate. In Great Britain we have 
the fact that our winters are not very 
severe, so that all that happens from the 
heating point of view is that our rooms 
become uncomfortable and we move a 
little nearer to the fire, but in other 
countries—for instance, the northern part 
of North America and a number of Central 
European countries—the cold outside is so 
intense that-there is no question of put- 
ting up with discomfort. If you had these 
imperfections which we tolerate and 
grumble about in this country, you would 
probably die of the cold in those very cold 
places. One does feel, however, ‘‘ Why 
should we put up with this discomfort?” 
It may be only twenty or thirty nights in 
the year when the wind whistles through 
the cracks, but one does feel somehow or 
other that it is rather a shame we should 
have to put up with it. 


Heat Losses. 

Another factor which one must include 
under the heading of weatherproofness is 
that the walls of our buildings should 
retain heat. It is a slightly different thing 
from the question of heat loss due to wind 





moving through cracks and that sort of 
thing. One thinks there of the overall 
heating insulation of the wall structure 
itself. Quite evidently if our walls are 
insufficient from the point of view of 
retaining heat then the load, if the 
building be one with a heating installa- 
tion properly designed, will be excessive 
if the heat flow through the walls is ex- 
cessive, but, as I should like to discuss a 
little later on, one can rather overdo that 
particular aspect. 

Let us put ourselves in the position of 
a man who has a building to design. What 
are the factors which are going to in- 
fluence him in his choice of materials, and 
to that one must add his choice of method 
of construction, the way he is going to use 
the materials. It would be a very happy 
position if we could take any given site 
or any given set of conditions which are 
imposed upon an architect and say that 
with the data which science or experience 
can put at his disposal he can design a 
perfectly satisfactory and economic struc- 
ture, but one must admit that we have not 
got that far. Still, there are a number of 
pointers. The first factor to consider is 
the locality. The Meteorological Office 
will give you records of the rainfall in 
different localities. One would not expect 
the same type of construction to be suit- 
able for a building in, say, Devon or Corn- 
wall—perhaps overlooking the sea—as in 
the suburbs of London or even in the City 
of Birmingham. One must pay some 
account to locality and realise that the 
tain is heavier in some districts than in 
others. 

Exposure to wind is another factor 
which is affected by locality. Obviously in 
seaside places, on hillsides and so on, you 
get stronger wind; thus you get a greater 
quantity of rain impelled against the face 
of the wall, and you get a greater force to 
drive the water through the wall. 


External Projections. 

Then one might say that having taken 
into account those exposure factors the 
designer should go ahead and choose his 
materials. I would put it to you that that 
is not quite enough. You must pay atten- 
tion to the design of the building in regard 
to such essentials as eaves projection, 
cornices, hood moulds and a number of the 
features which embellish some of our 
older buildings. 

There is a school of thought which says, 
“Those things are unnecessary; let us 
abolish the lot.” Well, by all means 
abolish the lot if you like, but you must 
realise that thosé things you are going to 
abolish are not merely ornamental. They 
have taken on an ornamental character, 
they may have developed into things 
ornamental, but the probability is that 
originally they fulfilled a strictly utili- 
tarian function. A generous eaves projec- 
tion is an excellent insurance against the 
penetration of wet through the walls on the 
top floor of your building.- The same with 
a good cornice projection; the same with a 
good hood mould over the window. Pro- 
vided those features are well designed they 
all help towards giving you dry walls. If 
you discard them. you have to realise that 
you have set yourself-a rather more severe 
problem, although not necessarily an in- 
soluble one. 


Heating Installations. 

The next factor (and this is one which 
I myself feel convinced is a very import- 
ant one) is the nature of the occupancy 
of the building. In occupancy the im- 
portant factor is the nature of the heating 


‘ 


installation in the building. I shall dis- 
cuss later on the way in which rain be- 
haves in contact with building materials, 
but the point about this is that provided 
you have a building adequately heated 
and ventilated a considerable amount of 
the water which may get into the walls 
of your building is removed by virtue of 
the fact that you get rapid evaporation. 
In some of the smaller houses which over 
the greater part of the year only perhaps 
have fires in one or two rooms you have 
very inadequate héating conditions in a 
high proportion of the rooms and corri- 
dors, and those are the danger points. 
You are not getting the removal of the 
water from the inside and it may build 
up and collect to such an extent as to 
become an out-and-out nuisance. Thus 
occupancy is important. I have seen a 
number of places this year where I am 
quite convinced that if the designer of 
the building had taken rather more 
account of that he would have chosen 
a different type of construction and would 
have avoided some very troublesome prob- 
lems. 


We will assume that our designer has 
considered those three factors—locality, 
design and occupancy. He has then got 
down to the problem of choosing his 
materials and method of construction. At 
this stage he has probably got to the point 
where he-has to decide between a solid 
wall and a cavity wall; he has to decide 
whether in fact the conditions of expo- 
sure and other things are so unpropitious 
that he dare not choose a solid wall and 
must go in for a cavity wall. It is a very 
difficult position to be in. You have got 
two rather contrary things working. Your 
solid wall is extremely strong, it has got 
a large factor of safety from the point of 
view of strength, but it has got an ex- 
ceedingly questionable factor of safety 
from the point of view of weather resist- 
ance. Tha cavity wall reverses that. You 
have got a smaller factor of safety from 
the point of view of strength, but you 
have got a high factor of safety from the 
point of view of weather resistance, pro- 
vided the details are properly worked out. 
I cannot tell you what are the conditions 
under which one is going to go either for 
the cavity wall or for the solid wall; you 
have got to weigh things up. Assuming 
the exposure is severe in that particular 
locality, that you are not going to give 
yourself ‘much help from eaves projection 
or from cornices and that the heating in 
the building is not going to be of the 
best, well, then, I think you have got a 
very sound argument for going for the 
cavity wall, or, alternatively, a very good 
and reliable rendering. That is the kind 
of way in which I think one might 
approach it 


Solid or Cavity Walls. 

Whilst discussing this question of 
whether one would go for the cavity or 
the solid wall it is worth mentioning that 
there is a little controversy about whether 
the cavity in a cavity wall should be filled 
or not. The usual materials which are 
advocated for filling are asphalt or asphal- 
tic compositions of some kind or water- 
proof or cement‘ mortar. I may be pre- 
judiced, but I do not believe in the filled 
cavity. You must get a completely im- 
permeable filling—absolutely impermeable 
—right through the whole of your cavity, 
and that is extraordinarily difficult to do. - 
I would assume you would get the same 
difficulty in that type of construction aa 
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you would get in the unfilled cavity; 
mortar droppings are going to be your 
bugbear. They are going to drop down 
in the filling lower down in the wall and 
they are going to be just as much a 
nuisance in the case of the filled cavity 
wall as they are with the unfilled. The 
essential point here is that if you do go 
in for the filled cavity you have got to 
be absolutely certain that the filling is 
perfectly impermeable; otherwise you are 
pound to have trouble. Things may drop 
into your unfilled cavity, or you may be 
lucky and nothing may happen. I think 
very often one is lucky, but if the worse 
comes to the worst and you do get one 
or two damp spots you can open it up 
and clear the cavity. That is not a 
difficult operation, but with the filled 
cavity you have got a difficult job. With 
a filled cavity you have set yourself the 
problem of achieving an absolutely perfect 
filling, and I myself do not believe in it. 

We will assume that one has committed 
oneself one way or the other, either to 
the cavity wall or to the solid wall. The 
problem the designer now has is to choose 
his materials. Let us take the solid wall 
first. The problem in its essentials is 
this: with the majority of ‘our walling 
materials you have things which have a 
porous and spongelike structure. You 
may say of practically every common 
walling material that if you stand it in 
water the water will rise up through it to 
some definite point, dependent upon the 
capillary characteristics of the particular 
material. It is not a waterproof material. 
Therefore, we have got the anomaly that 
we have got to keep the rain out and 
make a dry wall with a materia) which 
itself lets water through. 


Properties of Walling Materials. 
Let ‘us look at the properties of th 
material itself. Most of our materials for 
“walls have a continuous pore structure. 
There are very many excellent bricks 
which have an absorption of water up to 
between 20 and 30 per cent. of their 
weight. What are you going to do when 
you choose your brick? Are you going to 
say it is absolutely absurd to take one 
with a high absorption? What is to be the 
basis of your choice? That is a difficult 
question, but I would say at the outset 
that I would never under any circum- 
stances necessarily reject a brick with a 
high absorption and a high porosity. The 
corollary of that is that I would not neces- 
sarily go for the most dense and im- 
pervious one. The reason is that you have 
not only the brick or stone to consider, 
not only the unit, but the mortar joint as 
well. One might assume that in a perfect 
world you could use a very dense and im- 
pervious mortar; that you could build 
14-in. work, and provided you filled every 
joint perfectly you would get virtually an 
impervious barrier. To make assurance 
doubly sure you could use the most 
impervious unit you could obtain, and if 
it was a’ perfect world you would have 
done the trick. Unfortunately, however, 
that is not attainable. Your impervious 
mortar as a rule is a rich mortar, a rich 
and strong cement mortar, and these rich, 
.dense and impervious mortars have a 
high shrinkage; they will shrink away 
from the brick. Even if they do not shrink 
away at every joirft, none the less they 
do- shrink away from the unit, with the 
result that you have got a fine channel 
between the unit and the mortar joint 
through which water can_ literally pour. 
That channel-may be only, the thickness 
of a hair, but. nevertheless -it can let a 
great deal of water through, and your wall 
is a failure. I cannot tell.you any specifi- 
cation for a method of laying your bricks 
which would enable you to achieve with 
-any degree of certainty a~perfect result 
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with a wall of that kind. I think that 
crack which forms between the mortar 
joint and the wall unit is probably the 
most important factor influencing the 


penetration of walls by rain. At any rate, 
the water gets through there very quickly. 


Experiments at the B.R. Station. 

In confirmation of that I will tell you of 
experiments which have been carried out 
at the Building Research Station, where 
they test the relative waterproofness of 
walls by the simple expedient of building 
a wall on a reasonably large scale, some- 


where about 8 ft. high and 6 or 7 ft. in’ 


width, and exposing the outer face to 
water from a pipe. The pipe sprays water 
on to the outer face of the wall. The dis- 
advantage of that is that the quantity of 
water sprayed on to the wall is vastly in 
excess of anything which happens in 
Nature. However, it is extraordinarily 
difficult to simulate rain, and jn order to 
get a start with experiments that kind 
of test has been used. In apologising for 
this test, I would like to say that I think 
every other country which has investi- 
gated the penetration of rain through 
masonry has started with the same kind 
of test. You get a really good brick wall, 
with half a dozen different types of brick, 
and it is showing wet patches at the back 
in two minutes, That water never went 
through the mortar, and it never went 


through the brick in such a short time; - 


it can obviously have only got through 
that thickness of material by way of 
cracks. Those walls were very carefully 
built by a very competent bricklayer, and 
I am inclined to think from results which 
have been reported to us that you would 
get the same result with pretty nearly 
every job. However carefully the work 
was done, and however, carefully it was 
supervised, those cracks would. appear, 
and you would get water through. 
Assuming we have got these cracks, how 
is the porosity of the bricks and mortar 
going to affect it? I am going to put the 
argument to you that if you have got a 
certain porosity of the bricks and mortar 
it is going to help you, and for this reason. 
The heaviest rain rarely comes steadily; 
it comes in gusts with the wind. You get 
a violent squall, rain driven heavily 
against your wall, and then a lull. Now 
what happens if you have a very dense 
brick, an impervious brick with no absorp- 
tion of water, and an impervious joining 
material? Every time the rain is driven 
up against the wall in a squall you are 
getting a continuous sheet of water on 
the face of the wall, and if there are any 
cracks it is going to go straight through 
those cracks. 
Turning to the opposite extreme, if 
you get a wall composed of a unit of 
brick or stone with a fairly high absorp- 
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tion and of mortar with a fairly high 
absorption, the action is going to be this: 
the rain blows against the wall and the 
water is absorbed at the face. It does not 
form a continuous sheet, and it does not 
run straight through. Admittedly, the 
outer face of the wall is going to get wet, 
but it is not necessarily going to get right 
through, and there is not going to be a 
stream of water available to run through 
these faint cracks. I think that in many 
cases the use of more. permeable bricks 
and mortar is going to’ be more useful in 
keeping the rain out than the use of very 
dense, non-absorptive units with very 
dense joints. 

I saw an illustration of that last winter, 
and in a way it was quite an eye-opener. 
It was.a farmhouse in the Chilterns, a 
well-built, oldish building, about 50 or 60 
years old. It was built with semi-vitreous 
stocks; the stocks were almost vitrified. 
These. almost vitreous bricks had been 
taken for the quoins. The interesting part 
about that building’ was that the walls 
generally were quite dry, but every corner 
on the windward side of the building was 
absolutely teeming with water. I was 
lucky enough to make the inspection at 
a time when ‘it was raining very heavily. 
I went out when the rain was coming down 
very heavily, and saw what was happen- 
ing. This difference between the porous 
and the impervious unit was absolutely. 
apparent. You could see a film of water 
on the impervious bricks. The bricks 
which were quite absorptive were wet, but 
there was no rainwater there, whereas the 
water was actually streaming down the 
quoins. That seemed to me to be a very 
convincing illustration of the importance 
of porosity. 

Porosity. 

Without illustrations it is a little diffi- 
cult to make the next point. In choosing 
your unit there are two things to consider. 
I am discussing the porosity of the unit. 
There is the total porosity—that is to say, 
the quantity of voids in the material. The 
other factor which counts is the size of 
the voids. Supposing you have two 
materials which are equally porous; one 
material has the same total void space, but 
it has large voids—large pores if you like. 
One can¥imagine that if you have a 
material with large pores a liquid is going 
to run through it quite readily. On the 
other hand, you may have a material with 


the same void space but with very fine. 


pores. With the fine pore materia) you get 
a greater suction—the capillary forces are 
greater in a fine pore than in a large one 
—but you get a much greater resistance 
to transmission when you are considering 
the external pores. In an extreme case. 
if you get a brick with very large voids 
which are very readily penetrated I think 
you will find that that brick may be 
troublesome; it will hold water, but it 
will let it through too readily. 

With all these things I think in the 
choice of your materials you want to avoid 
extremes. One does not want a very im- 
pervious unit; I do not say a very im- 
pervious unit is necessarily a disadvan- 
tage, but you do not particularly need to 
go for it. There is no advantage -in ob- 
taining an excessively absorptive unit, 
but, on the other hand, I do not think 
there is any disadvantage in high absorp- 
tion. I think that a large pore size, which 
in practice has the: effect of allowing 
water to run through freely and rather 
quickly,.may be a disadvantage. I think 
those are really the main factors to be 
considered. ; 

With your unit, whether brick or stone, 
you get a choice of mortar. 
already discussed the sort of thing that 
happens when you use a very dense mor- 
tar. As with choosing the unit you want 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from page 526). 
Building Organisations. 
To THE Epritor oF The Builder. 

S1ir,—Incomplete statistics can be more 
deceptive than mis-statements of fact, and 
a case in point is the letter of the Secre- 
taries of the Federation of Greater 
London Master Builders, Ltd., in your 
issue of December 5, in which they refer 
to the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers as embracing within 
their membership only 10 per cent. of the 
builders recently registered by the Min- 
istry of Works and Buildings. 

I have not the details of all the regions 
which together form the National Federation, 
but I do happen to know something of my 
own region, the Eastern. In this region 
there are some thousands of registered 
builders of whom only some 10 per cent. are 
federated, so the Greater London Master 
Builders are correct so far. But on examin- 
ing the figures a little further we find about 
40 per cent. of the labour in the region is 
employed by the federated builders of the 
region, and of the remaining 60 per cent., 
probably a quarter are employed by visiting 
firms who are federated members of other 
regions. Therefore, over half the available 
labour is employed by members of the 
National Federation in this region, so we can 
justly, I think, claim to represent the build- 
ing industry of East Anglia. Study of the 
list of our members rebuts the idea that only 
the larger firms are members, as a big pro- 
portion are firms employing a dozen men or 
fewer, who no doubt must realise that their 
interests are catered for quite as much as 
those of the bigger firms. 

The National Federation is rightly so 
named, as it is the only organisation in the 
country with which the Government Depart- 
ments, architects, operatives and other bodies 
can negotiate, knowing that agreements 
arrived at will be applied nationally, and, 
incidentally, accepted by such isolated and 
independent organisations as the F.G.L.M.B. 

It would be interesing to know what the 
G.L.M.B. Federation hopes to achieve as an 
independent body, or why its members decline 
the services of the National Federation. 

W. G. James, 
Managing Director, Coulson & 
Son, Ltd. 
Cambridge. 
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Str,—By the letter from the Secretaries 
of the Federation of Greater London 
Master Builders, Ltd., it is pleasing to 
note that we are ad idem regarding the 
need for unity. By the standard contract 
conditions to which I previously referred 
—of which non-federated builders doubt- 
less take advantage—together with the 
important fact that all registered builders 
must by Government decision honour the 
working conditions laid down by the 
National Joint Council for the Building 
Industry, wnity of operations has been 
achieved despite the non-affiliation of 
contractors whose total of employed per- 
sonnel throughout the kingdom is less 
than 25 per cent. of the whole. 

It would not, I feel, be unfair to suggest 
that new organisations are beginning at a 
stage where those of greater experience have 
laid the foundations and practically completed 
the superstructure. 

The newly formed Bristol organisation, 
composed quite largely of builders employing 
few operatives, has adopted a code of rules 
which, upon comparison with that of the 
sristol Association of Building Trades Em- 
ployers (established for the greater part of a 
century), pays compliment to the latter—which 
reminds one of the slogan, ‘‘ We lead, others 
follow.”’ 

And if it be unhappily true, as stated by 
your correspondents, that ‘‘the backbone of 
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the industry has never been united,” it is to 
be remembered that there are other parts of 


the body as, for example, the brain. The 
organisation which I represent—united with 
eight other Regional Federations to. the 
National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers—is composed of both, leaving, there- 
fore, little else for distribution. 

One must, of course, compliment the two 
youthful organisations upon their ambition; 
but experience is a hard school, and it is so 
much easier to criticise from outside than to 
offer constructive advice within a movement 
itself. 

Would it, I wonder, be justifiable to sus- 
pect that either of the new organisations had 
its origin in pique? If so, that will be little 
consolation in the severe testing time which 
may lie ahead, because, if and when that time 
should arrive, there will be many clamant 
voices demanding ‘‘ value for money,” over- 
looking the fact that they may not have pro- 
vided their small organisations with sufficient 
“money ”’ to ensure 100 per cent. ‘‘ value.”’ 

No; better by far to shelter under the 
friendly umbrella of the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers. 

Corollary: ‘‘A house divided against itself 

Be Witiiam H. Orrom, 
Secretary, South-Western Federation 
of Building Trades Employers. 

Clifton, Bristol. 


Ministry of Health Loans. 

The loans sanctioned by the Ministry of 
Health during the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1941, to Local Authorities in England 
and Wales were as follows :— 

Housing, £138,567; Municipal services (in- 
cluding. clinics, sanatoria and mental hos- 
pitals), £274,527; Swimming pools, playing 
fields, recreation grounds, open spaces, etc., 
£26,766; Water supply, £155,096; Disposal of 
waste products (sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal and refuse destruction), £69,342; Edu: 
cation services (including libraries and 
museums), £342,399; Air raid precautions, 
£312,573; Roads and bridges (including pri- 
vate street works), £123,684; Other services 
£86,268; Total £1,529,222. 
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NUISANCE—5 
By W. T. CRESWELL, K.C. 

Ir is both unreasonable and unlawful for 
an owner or occupier of premises to allow 
them to become or remain in such a condition 
as to occasion, or to be likely to occasion, 
serious injury or damage to the persons or 
property of others so as to interfere with their 
lawful right to enjoy peaceful occupation. So 
if an owner or occupier of premises plants 
poisonous shrubs on his property, or allows 
his trees to overhang his neighbour’s boun- 
dary, he is, amongst other things, liable in 
nuisance for any damage done to his neigh- 
bour’s cattle (if these are not trespassing on 
his own land) or to his crops. Every owner 
or occupier as against his neighbour is entitled 
at all times to the comfortable and healthful 
enjoyment of the premises owned or occupied 
by him. 

In deciding when the rights of the owner or 
occupier have been frustrated and a nuisance 
thereby caused, it is always necessary to in- 
quire as to whether or not the act complained 
of is an inconvenience materially interfering 
with the ordinary physical comfort of human 
existence. That is to say, it is necessary to 
prove it is not merely an act which is not in 
accordance with elegant or dainty ideas or 
modes of living but one not according to the 
plain and ordinary notions of mankind. The 
locality, and customs of the locality, must also 
be taken into account; also, whether there is 
a local prevalence of similar annoyances 
dating from a long time back. 

As already mentioned in these articles, an 
owner or occupier has the right to abate a 
nuisance himself summarily, whenever the 
ruisance is caused by an act of commission. 
Thus he has the right to cut off overhanging 
branches of his neighbour’s trees without 
even giving him notice of his intention to do 
so. In doing this, however, he should bear 
in mind that the branches of a tree may 
belong to a tree partly on his own land and 
partly on his neighbour’s land, the roots of 
which derive nourishment from the soil of 
both territories. In such instances the tree 
belongs to the owner of the soil in which it 
was first sown or planted. 

The question of commission or omission in 
the case of boughs of trees overhanging the 
public highway or private property need not 
be considered. An injured party need not in 
this instance wait until he has, in fact, suf- 
fered injury before his power of abatement 
can be exercised. He can, without notice, 
abate the nuisance and lop off the overhanging 
boughs if they can be lopped from his own 
property without entering on his neighbour's 
land, otherwise he must give notice to his 
neighbour of any entry he wishes to make 
on his neighbour’s land for the purpose of 
abating the nuisance. But if it is a case of 
emergency and it is necessary to enter his 
neighbour’s land to protect life or property, 
then no notice is required. 


(Concluded.) 


~ WEATHERPROOF WALLS 
(Continued from page 536.) 
{to avoid extremes. I think the main 
thing is to match the porosity of the 
mortar to the porosity of the brick. That 
is quite important. Supposing you had a 
very dense, impervious brick or stone, we 
will say a granite wall. Supposing you 
were a fanatic and said, ‘‘ I will not have 
anything but lime mortar on this job,” 
because you had tremendous faith in the 
value of lime mortar as opposed to all 
other mortars. You would then get a 
very porous mortar. When it rained the 
rain would stream down the face of the 
unit and at every joint it would meet 
with extremely little resistance. No water 
would be absorbed in the face of the 
wall, but I think you would be very likely 
to get a wet wall. In fact. we have had 
a number of cases where that has hap- 
pened. A Scotch building which was built 
with fairly large granite stocks was a 
particularly bad example. The material 
was. completely non-absorptive, but the 
wall was of the very wettest. 
(To be continued.) 
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SUNDAY. WORK 


A MINISTERIAL : STATEMENT. 


Tue following statement has been issued 
by the Minister of Labour and National 
Service and the Minister of Works about 
hours of work in the Building and Civil 
Engineering Contracting Industries : 

1. The hours of work recently permitted 
in the building and civil engineering contract- 
ing industries provided for a maximum week 
of 60 hours on weekdays and no Sunday work 
save in certain exceptional circumstances. In 
winter the limited hours of daylight permit 
a maximum of only 44 hours if work on 
Sundays is not allowed, and it has been repre- 
sented to the Government that, in view of 
the urgent necessity for maintaining produc- 
tion at the highest possible level, Sunday 
work should be allowed until such time as 
more than 50 hours per week can be worked 
ia daylight without recourse to - Sunday 
working. 

2. The Minister of Labour and National 
Service and the Minister of Works in con- 
sultation with the representatives of employers 
and workers have therefore decided that 
uours should be so adjusted as to permit of 
an average of 50 per week being worked until 
the beginning of February and for this pur- 
pose the following Sundays should be 
worked :—December 14 and 21, 1941; January 
4 and 18, 1942; February 1, 1942. 

On the Saturdays preceding these Sundays, 
work should cease at mid-day, but on Satur- 
days, December 27 and January 10 and 24, 
8 hours should be worked. Christmas Day 
will be observed as a holiday in England and 
Wales and New Year’s Day in Scotland. 
There will be no Sunday work after Feb- 
ruary 1. In the pay week, which includes 
Sunday, February 8, 85 hours should be 
worked on all weekdays except Saturday, 
February 7, when 74 hours should be worked. 
In subsequent pay weeks the hours worked 
on any week-day should be increased as day- 
light permits up to a maximum of 60 per 
week. 

3. Ministers hope that in all building and 
civil engineering contracting work connected 
with the Government Building Programme, 
or otherwise of vital importance, full ad- 
vantage will be taken of these hours. 

4. Working on the Sundays mentioned 
above will be in accordance with the direc- 
tions of the Minister of Works, and 
will not therefore infringe the conditions on 
which provisional certificates of registration 
under Defence Regulation 56 AB have been 
given. Working on any Sundays other than 
those mentioned above will be a breach of the 
Regulation. 

5. Wages payable during Sundays in the 
period concerned will be subject to the 
ordinary overtime rules of the industries. On 
sites scheduled under the Essential Work 
(Building and Civil Engineering) Order, the 
payment by results scheme will apply to work 
done on Sundays and earnings will be calcu- 
lated under that scheme as on a weekday, 
together with single time rate in addition. 

Sundays are excluded from the calculation 
of the guaranteed week under the Essential 
Work (Building and Civil Engineering) Order, 
and workmen on scheduled sites are entitled 
to their guaranteed minimum under the Order 
irrespective of any work done on Sunday. 


CHRISTMAS WORK 


The National Joint Council for the Build- 
ing Industry has issued details of working 
conditions and wage payments on Christmas 
Day and Boxing Day next. 

H.M. Government has announced that war 
production this Christmas is to be continued 
with not more than one day’s break, and that 
accordingly, in England and Wales, Christmas 
Day is to be observed as a full day’s holiday, 
but on Boxing Day production must proceed 
without interruption. The Bank Holiday has 
been cancelled, and Boxing Day will not be 
a Bank Holiday or a public holiday. Never- 
theless, it will have to be deemed a Bank 
Holiday for the purposes of payments due 
under any existing wage agreement (oral or 
otherwise) for work done on that day. 

The position is thus the same as last year, 
and the appropriate Cemmittee of this Council 
has decided that accordingly the same prin- 
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ciples as those which applied last year must 
apply also on this occasion, namely :— 

(1) That any work done on Christmas Day 
in England and Wales, or on New Year's 
Day in Scotland, carries the appropriate 
overtime rates (double time) both on jobs 
under the Uniformity Agreement and on 
jobs operating under the ordinary National 
Working Rules. 

(2) That in respect of jobs under the Uni- 
formity Agreement the payment of overtime 
rates is due if time is worked on Boxing 
Day (time and a half throughout). 

(5) That in respect of other jobs also 
overtime rates are payable, if time is 
worked on that day, wherever there is in 
existence any agreement (oral or written) to 
pay overtime rates on that day as a Bank 
Holiday. 

(4) That the National, Regional and Local 
Rules of the Building Industry do not re- 
quire any employer to open his job or works 
on a locally recognised holiday, but that, 
in the circumstances of this winter, such 
opening will doubtless occur (and will be 
in order) in cases where a Government De- 
partment requests it in the general national 
interest for the prosecution of the war. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Juvenile Wages. 

Sir Epwarp CapboGan asked the Minister 
of Labour whether his attention had been 
drawn to the jdisproportionate increase of 
wages paid to juveniles; whether he would 
review the whole matter and take any steps 
to obviate the adverse effects which such 
wages might have upon the character, conduct 
and future prospects of youths employed in 
industry. 

Mr. Tomuinson, who replied, said he was 
aware of the publicity given to certain cases 
of high earnings on the part of youths, but 
many of the examples quoted were excep- 
tional, and there were other war-time in- 
fluences besides the rate of wages which 
might affect the incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency. In fact he understood the ages 
affected were largely those before entry into 
industry. In the building industry, which 
had been mentioned in this connection, an 
agreement had _ recently been concluded 
whereby the wages of youths under 18 would 
be brought within stricter limits by the insti- 
tution of a wage-for-age scale. 


[In this connection, see a letter from Sir J. Walker 
Smith on this page—Editor.] 











IMPORTANT 
NOTICE TO READERS 


ADVERTISERS 


Reduction in size 
of Type Areas 


In order fo comply with the ‘Restriction on 
Paper Order” and at the same time avoid as 
far as possible reduction in supplies to those 
readers who have placed a regular and 
accepted order for “The Builder,” it will be 
necessary to reduce the size of the page 
commencing with the first issue in January, 
1942. In consequence of this change, the 
new type areas of advertisements will be as 
follows :— 


WHOLE PAGE 
HALF PAGE - 
HALF PAGE - 
QUARTER PAGE 
QUARTER PAGE 


10" deep x 63" wide 
10" deep x 34" wide 
42" deep x 63" wide 
42" deep x 35" wide 
22" deep x 63" wide 
EIGHTH PAGE - 22"deep x 34" wide 
EIGHTH PAGE - 1%"deep x 63" wide 
SINGLE COLUMN width - 23" 


Readers will find no substantial alteration 
from the present presentation of Editorial 
articles, illustrations, etc., as the matter will 
be printed in a slightly smaller type. 
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JUVENILE WAGES IN THE 
BUILDING TRADE 


ARISING out of correspondence in 7’he Times 
on the question of the payment of excessive 
wages to juveniles, Sm J. WaALKER-SMITH, 
Director of the National Federation of Build 
ing Trades Employers, writes to the news- 
paper as follows: ‘‘ Your recent leading 
article on the important question of the pay 
ment of excessive wages to juveniles stated 
that ‘the trouble in its most acute form is 
concentrated in certain trades, of which build- 
ing is the chief,’ and that ‘ employers bear a 
heavy moral responsibility’ for thus de- 
moralising the youth of this country. As far 
as the building industry is concerned there is 
some truth in the view that various forms of 
Government contract did not provide much 
incentive to economy. It should be realised, 
however, that the national organisations of 
the industry urged the Government to avoid 
such pitfalls, and did their utmost to prevent 
abuses and excessive payments. But the over- 
payment of youths has been associated less 
with the large Government projects than with 
the work of local authorities on repair of air 
raid damage and the erection of shelters. 

‘“* It should be recognised that the basic diffi- 
culty arose from the fact that, whereas skilled 
building craftsmen were in reserved occupa- 
tions, general building labourers were not 
reserved at all. Mamy young able-bodied 
labourers were therefore taken into the Army 
and the remainder were absorbed on impor- 
tant Government works in the country dis- 
tricts. Thus, when the need arose for clear- 
ance work and urgent repairs in some of the 
large cities, the local authorities felt it: neces- 
sary to mobilise all the resources still avail- 
able to them. These were chiefly the elderly 
men. not fit enough for the large constructional 
works in the country and the youths not yet 
cld enough for the Services. Since often the 
physical capacities of these two classes were 
not greatly different, the local authorities 
were, in the circumstances of emerg2ncy, fre- 
quently disposed to pay them all on a basis 
of equality, at the full labourers’ rate. Indeed 
there were numerous cases where this was 
done by special resolution of the local autho- 
rity. Building employers were not in a posi- 
tion to prevent such developments. 

‘Tt is only fair to recognise that the 
national organisations of employers and opera- 
tives in the industry have throughout, with 
the moral support of the Government Depart- 
ments, done their utmost to secure stability in 
the matter of wages, and have succeeded to a 
remarkable degree, notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary conditions under which much of the 
work has had to be done. In conformity with 
this policy they have published a joint 
national agreement prescribing a definite scale 
of wage rates for young labourers according 
to their age. Under this national agreement 
youths receive 40 per cent. of the adult 
labourers’ rate when 15 years of age; 50 per 
cent. when 16, and 75 per cent. when 17 years 
of age. The adult labourers’ rate is itself 
75 per cent. of the rate payable to craftsmen. 

*“Under the recent registration order for 
the building and civil engineering industries 
no building contractor will be able to carry on 
business if he pays to building workers (in- 
cluding young labourers) rates of wages higher 
than those prescribed by the national joint 
agreements of the industry. The same salu- 
tary check may also, under the Order, be 
applied to the building departments of local 
authorities, and it is to be hoped that a firm 
attitude on the part of the Government will 
thus lead automatically to a solution of the 
problem.”’ 


Works Councils and Committees. 

A practical booklet on this subject has been 
published by the Industrial Welfare Society, 
14, Hobart-place, London, 8.W.1 (price 1s. 
post free). It is a.brief survey of the 
problems. of policy and administration in- 
volved’ and should be of value to any firm 
wishing to set up machinery for consultation 
and joint discussion within the works. Two 
conditions seem to be essential for success : 
First, a works council scheme must be so 
devised that it has the absolute confidence of 
the workers; and second, the management 
must be willing to use it, not nominally, but 
in fact. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts ‘still re) 


but not included in this list, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 


are advertised in this number. The dates at the head of paragraphs are those for the submission of 


tenders: a dagger (t) denotes 
person from whom particulars 


BUILDING. 


DECEMBER 16. 

Cumberland C©.C.—Conversion of pecvrry 
into public eleansing centre. John ‘ 
Haughan, F.R.I.B.A.; County Architect, 4, 
Alfred-st. North, Carlisle. 

Newhaven U.D.C.—Strengthening of two 
surface shelters. E. and’ §. 

Portadown U.D.C.—Construction of (1) 
A.F.S. station; (2) wardens’ action stations. 
Town Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall. 

DECEMBER 17... _ 

Londonderry Civil Defence Authority.— 
Gas’ cleansing station and_ first-aid post. 
City Surveyor’s Office, Guildhall-st. Dep. 
£3 5a 


Newbury T.C.—Public convenience. B. S. 
and W. E. 

West Riding C.C.—Adaptation works for a 
proposed ambulance garage, Knaresborough. 
West Riding Architect, County Hall, Wake- 


field. ‘ 
DECEMBER 19. 
Elstree R.D.C.—Small one-storey juild- 
ing. E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 
‘ Twickenham T.C.—Conversion of No. 51, 


Hampton-rd., Teddington, into day nursery. 
B. E .and 8. : 
DECEMBER 24, 
Amesbury R.D.C.—Extension of water 
pumping station. C, Laidman, §. 
DECEMBER 29. . 
Deptford 1T.C.—Four - public shelters. 
B. E. and §, 


*Twickenham.—Adaptation of 64, Broad- 
st., Teddington, as British Restaurant. B. E. 


JANUARY 2. 
Smethwick C.B.—Cleansing station, Rolfe- 
st. B, E.. Dep. £5 6s. (Last day for appli- 
cations, December 15.) ‘ 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, &c. ; 
DECEMBER 15. 
South East Essex Joint Hospital Board.— 
Overhauling electrical installatiofi at. isola- 


tion hospital, Billericay. H. Bird, 
chartered architect, St. Thomas’s Gate, 
Brentwood. Dep. £1 1s. 

DECEMBER 29. 
Middlesbrough . T.C.—Electrical installa- 


tions in trenches and installation of. electric 
pumps. H. Haigh, B. E. E. Dep. £2 2s. 

ROAD, SEWERAGE AND WATER 

WORKS. 
DECEMBER 19. 

Londonderry Civil Defence Authority.— 
Sixteen static water basins, City Surveyor’s 
Office, Guildhall-st., Londonderry. 

Matlock U.D.C.—Construction= of about 
265 yds. of 12 in. concrete tube and spun iron 
sewer, etc. W. H, Radford and Son, Albion- 
chbs., King-st., Nottingham. Dep. £2 2. 

. DECEMBER 30. 
Merton and Morden U.D.C.—Ten water 


tanks. &., Council Offices, Kingston-rd., 
Merton, 8.W.19. Dep. £1. _. 
JANUARY 12. 

Hartley Wintney. R.D.C.—Extensions to 
sewage works and pumping _ station 
Howard Humphreys and Sons, 7, Eldon-sq., 
Reading. Dep. £3 3s. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


DECEMBER 19. 

Wombwell ot a Bae 2 and erection 
upon foundations provided by Council, of 
one set of two purifiers, each 15 sq. ft 
5 ft. deep, with dry lute covers, ds, ete, 
Gas Eng. and Manager, Gasworks, Wombwell. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


- DECEMBER 15. 

Hampshire War Agricultural Executive 
Committee.—Buildi Surveyor, Executive 
Officer, Hants. War icultural Committee, 
The Castle, Winchester. 

DECEMBER 16. 

Bootie C.B.—Staff Officer—Rescue and 

ger is Services. W. A. Harrison. 


DECEMBER 20. 
Leicester T.C.—Four Architectural 
tants. J. L. Beckett, City E. and 8. 
DECEMBER 24. 
*Dorset C.C. — Maintenance Engineer. 
Clerk, County Council, Dorchester. 


on 
| 


Assis- 


csing date for.applications ; the name and address at the end refer to 
may be obtained. 


DECEMBER 27. 
— Ham C.B.—Technical — Assistant 


DECEMBER 29. F 
Willesden T.C.—Deputy Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor. W. T. Pirie, Town Clerk. 


NO DATE. 
*Kensington B.C.._Temporary. Builder’s 
Clerk. F. Webster, T. C. 
*Poplar B.C. Temporary Timekeeper. 
B. E., Town Hall. .- 


BUILDING ILLUSTRATED 


NEW PHYSICS BLOCK, OXFORD. 


For this new Physics Block (designed by 
Messrs. Lanchester, Lodge and Davis, 
FF. & A.R.I.B.A.) theyeneral contractors were 
Messrs. Benfield and Loxley, Ltd., of 
Oxford. Sub-eontractors were: Flooring, 
Kleine Co., Ltd.; asphalt, Limmer and Trini; 
dad Lake Asphalt Co., Ltd.; roofing, Frazzi, 
Ltd.; metal windows, Crittall Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd.; electrical work, Electrical Installa- 
tions, Ltd.; lifts, Bennie Lifts, Litd.; 
engineering services, Ashwell and Nesbit, 
Ltd.; roof lights, Lenscrete, Ltd.; cork 
insulation, W. Christie and Grey, Ltd.; 
blinds, J. Avery and Co.; overhead runway, 
Argus Engineering Co.; crane, Herbert 
Morris, Ltd.; flooring, Acme Flooring Co., 
Ltd.; terrazzo, Jaconello, Ltd.; acoustics, 
May Acoustics, Ltd.; sanitary fittings, John 
Bolding and Sons, Ltds; sinks, etc., Shanks 
and Co., Ltd.; granolithic, Kendall’s Paving 
Co., Ltd.; balustrading, Caston and Co., 
Ltd.; ‘tiles, “Carter and Co., Ltd.; door 
fittings, etc., James Gibbons, Ltd.; linoleum, 
The Inlaid Ruboleum Tile Co., a5 
granite, W. W. Jenkins and Co., Ltd.; table 
benches, ete., F. Shurman and Son; hatch 
cover, Lionweld Steel Flooring and Stairway 
Co.; blockboard, Venesta, Ltd.; laboratory 
apparatus, Baird and-~ Tatlock’ (London), 
Lid.; blackboards, F. E. Becker and Co.; 
transferring machinery, Lowe and Oliver, 
Ltd.;. blinds, Accordo Blinds, Ltd.; vacuum 
pipeline, R. Stewart, City Engineer’s Dept., 
Oxford; ¢ycle parks, Constructors, Litd.; 
silver letters, metalwork, Starkie Gardner, 
Ltd.; and fasteners and strap hinges, Walter 
Cassey, Ltd. 


Offices, St. James’s-square. 


The Philip Flooring Co. inform us that 
they carried out 5,000 yards of oak block 
flooring in the new office building in St. 
James’s-square (Messrs. Robert Angell & 
Curtis, architects), illustrated in our last 
issue. 
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CURRENT AND PROPOSED 
NEW. BUILDINGS 


Batley.—E.C. seeking sanction to borrow 
£1,500 -for extended facilities for sehool 
meals. Plans by T. Mossop, B.S. 

Bewdley.—T.C. to acquire land for water- 
works undertaking. 

Blackburn.—T.C., in conjunction with the 
Preston and Burnley Corporations, propose 
to establish cooking depots. . 

Bredbury and’ Romiley. — U.D.C. propose 
reinstatement of Surveyor’s offices. 

Brighouse. — T.C. approved: J. Blake- 
borough and Sons, Ltd., alterations and ex- 
tensions to central store. 

Bromsgrove.—Bromsgrove, Droitwich and 
Redditch Joint Hospital Board propose con- 
struction. of water tower. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith. R.D.C. proposes 
adaptation of ‘‘ Eaves Hall’ for use as sick 
bay and hostel. Plans by T, Dinsdale, 8. 

Cheshire.—E.C. Sub-Committee selected 
site at Congleton for erection of P ramp 
school. ‘ Plans by E. M. Parkes (F.), County 
Architect, The Castle, Chester. 

Chesterfield. — Board of Management of. 
Chesterfield and North Derbyshire Royal 
Hospital propose additional accommodation 
for nursing staff. 

Chesterfield.—Grassmoor Collieries, Lid., 
propose canteen, at £4,000. 

Consett. — U.D.C. to establish another 
British Restaurant... Plans by P. Leath, 8. 

Darlington. — T.C. to set up British 
Restaurant: at Corn Exchange, Féethams. 
Plans by E. Minors, B.E. . : 

Durham.—Kitching and Co., 21, Albert-rd., 
Middlesbrough, are architects for hostel at 
Ingleton.—E.C. to erect war-time nursery at 
Shildon. Plans by F. Willey, 34, Old Elvet, 
Durham.—C.C, to erect mortuary at Holy- 
wood sanatorium. Plans by W. J. Merrett, 
County Eng., Shire Hall, Durham. 

Gateshead.—B.E. pg Boies plan for pro- 

osed central school kitchen, -at £3,600.— 

anteens are to be estahlished at 14 schools, 
-at £1,800. ; 

Hindley.—U.D.C. er to establish day 
nursery. Plans by P. Fairclough, 8. 

Huddersfield.—T.C. to adapt premises at 
Lockwood for British Restaurant. Plans by 
W. Jagger, B.S. 

Hull.—Watch Committee approved scheme 
for sports club at the police headquarters 
and to acquire premises for headquarters 
for special constabulary. Plans by A, Ran- 
kine (A.), City Architect.—E.C. proposes ex- 
tension of buildings. 

Macclesfield.—Surveyor to prepare plans 
for adaptation of premises at Poynton as 
fire sub-station, at £500. 

Manchester. — T.C. to adapt premises at 
Wythenshawe for branch ‘library.—Housi 
Committee approved plans for structura 
alterations to Litchford Farm, Blackley. 

Mansfield. — T.C. phe “P71 adaptation. of 
premises as a hostel.—E.C. propose five 
emergency communal feeding centres.— 
Health Committee to erect buildings for in- 
fectious diseases. 

Mirfield.—Coloured Cotton Spinning Co., 
ropose canteen to works. 
am. — Health Committee propose to 
adapt premises -for additional accommoda- 
tion for nursing staff of Boundary Park 


_ Municipal Hospital. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON 


BARKING.—BUvILDINGS.—T.C. have passed 
plans: For canteen and cloakrgom, Hert- 
ford-rd., for R. F, Read and Co., Ltd.; lava- 
tory accommodation, Alfred’s-way, for A. F. 
Bu and Co., -Ltd.;- Additions for Nil 
Secundum Smelting Works and Allied Pro- 
ducts, Ltd.; Lavatory accommodation, 
Léndon-rd., for Stephen Hynson, Litd.; 
Addition to laboratory for Thames Plywood. 
Manufacturers, Ltd.; and canteen and store 
for John G. Austin (Ilford), Ltd. 

BROMLEY.—Works.—Metropolitan Water 
Board have made application to Lewisham 
B.C. for sanction to erect a pumping station 
in Bromley area. Mr, H. F. Cronin, M.Inst. 
oes is Chief Engineer, at Rosebery-av., 


E.C.1. ; é 

CATFORD.—BuILpDING, — Messrs. Loweth 
and Sons, Ltd., builders, 67, Downs Park-rd., 
E.8, have received rmission to deviate 
from plans for erection of building at 40, 
Rushey Green. 

RAVENSBOURN E.—orrices, rtc— 
Lewisham B.C. has passed plans submitted 
by Mr. A, Hargreaves for offices, stores and 
buildings in Ravensbourne-av. ‘ 

WOOLWICH.—Boui.pinGs.—Plans approved 
by T.C. (submitted by Wright and Renny, 
architects, 1, Powis-st., Woolwich) for altera- 
Sans and additions at’ Burrage-gr., Plum- 
stead. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM Ist JUNE, 1941 
[Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors] 



































































































Crafts-| Lab- Crafts-| Lab- Crafts- | Lab- Crafts- | Lab- 
men, | ourers. a men, ourers. men, | ourers. men. | ourers. 
Clitheroe — ........000- 1/103; 1/52 || Isle of Thanet .....:} 1/8$ | 1/4} || Saxmundham......... 1/7 13 
Cobham (Surrey) .... 1/94 | 1/5 || Isle of Wight......... 1/8 1/32 || Scarborough ......... 1/10 | 1/5} 
Colchester ......:..... 1/10 | 1/5} || Keighley _...,........, 1/103) 1/52 |} Scunth soscscccesee| 1/103] (1/58 
Colwyn Bay ........... 1/94 | 1/5 || Kenilworth 1/103} 1/52 |] Selby .............000e0 1/103|. 1/58 
Congleton ... -| 1/10 | 1/5} || Kettering ..... 1/104); 1/52 || Sevenoaks ............ 1/4 
Coventry...... -| 1/10}) 1/52 || Kidderminster 1/10; 1 at Sheerness 1 1/4 
Cranbrook . -| 1/8] 1/4} || King’s Lynn 1/84 | 1/4} || Sheffield . 1/104; 1/53 
Cranleigh 1/84 | 1/4} || Kirkham ... 1/103; 1/52 || Shipley ............... 1/103} 1/52 
Crawley ede i (3 J i Knowle .eccccseoceseee 1/10} 1/54 Shoobe i i 1/88 
POWE coor. . (9% || Lancaster ..........0 1/104} 1/53 || Shoreham ............ 
eared sasiaesioteate : mt 1/38 || Leamincton ......... 1/104} 1/53 || Shrewsbury ......... A 1/5 
TOW tg skanoue /8% | 1/42 || Leatherhead ......... 1/93 | 1/5. || Sittingbourne......... /8 1/4 
cae  ceatesweasate 1/85 : We DS eatin o. cinces: 1/103} 1/52 || Skegness ... +6 _ 
Darwelh vere] LAME] 168 | PROMS owownren] 2/LOB- 158 ieee srneneeren | ist 
Daventry  ....s0ee0ees 1/99 | 1/43 Letchworth... coeee nt ; Southam 1/5 
Ascot SE im |) 1A |. Southend- ist 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch 1/103} 1/52 || Denbigh ............... 1/9 16 eee 1/94 Southport 1/58 
Ashford (Kent) ...... 1/84 | 1/4} || Derby ........seccceeees 1/103} 1/58 || Lincoln South Shields......... 1/58 
Ashford (Middlesex)| 1/104; 1/52 |; Devizes ............... 1/74} 1/8} Littlehampton 1/8} Spalding ..... ook | 1) 
Ashington ............ 1/10 | 1/5} || Dewsbury .............. 1/103} 1/52 || Liverpool. ............ q Stafford ... 1/5. 
Ashtend ceseoeavevene A /10% : (5% Didoos a TIE l (St 1/at nan... eh Staines... ifs 
-under-Lyme /5% ISB sencencesceecevens Llan Secccecsccoses ord... 
Aylesbury ............ 1/8 1/4} || Doncaster ............ 1/103} 1/52 en: Stevenage 1/5 
Aylsham .........00 1/7 1/34 || Dorchester ............ 1/8 1/33 12m. radius Stockport 1/53 
Bagshot .......0+-0000 1/8 1/4} || Dorking ...........+... 1/9 1/44 12-15 m. radius Stockton-on-Tees ...) 1/1 1/58 
Banbury — .......000+ 1/8$ | 1/4} |] Dover ..............00+ 1/84 | 1/4 || Long Eaton ... Stoke-on-Trent ......) 1/1 1/58 
msl iinimmaial - bry : - : ee cophioliape Ls : Mt Longton ... Sone file ES - / ny : et 
arnstaple ............ i / TUMCIG cccccccccccesee /4 LOUTPOTE  cccccccccces / / 
Basrow in-Furneas 1/1 1/53 || Droitwich ............ 1/10} 1/5} Loughborough Stowmarket . 1/7 1 
i ee 1/103} 1/58 |] Dudley ................ 1/103} 1/52 || Lowestoft ............ Stratford-on-Avon...| 1/9 1/5 
Basingstoke ......... 1/84 | 1/4} || Dunstable ............ 1/9 VME Fl The bic 6.8 oncocococs. BRIG visi 0 00s seeccoeee 1/9 1/5 
SEE x Gepleseasinnsiovanend 1/10 | 1/5} || Durham City......... 1/10$) 1/58 |! yraccl esfi eld Sunderland... | 1/103] 1/587 
NN aa centaned 1/103} 1/52 || Eastbourne............ 1/94] 1/° Maide aww laa Sutton Coldfield...... 1/103} 1/58 
Beaconsfield ......... 1/9 1/43 || E. Glam. (Mon. Val.)} 1 /103} 1/52 aes 1... 1/9 Swaffham ............ 1/7 1 
a 1/T 1/3 || East Grinstead ...... LO) | 1408 eee... 19 Swanage ...........066 1/83 | 1/ 
Bediond svaneseesee od 1/5 eae ‘hts 14s). 1A loo SWANIER .......s000000s 1/104 1/58 
—_e _ cacusd ; ee : ist | © indi sasctuesnstesennes orate OR ta /1h } Swindon ...........005 19 /4t 
Beverley es......-..- 1/103} 1/5% Eig a er gggdllataataa nan ag Beni 1 ry 1 iat 
@ccccecccces eecceerecces - (eee i 
Bexhill-on-Sea ...... 1/9 1/4 || Exmouth March eeerreere tee SConterten date 1/84] 1/4} 
Bideford _ sse+++-++++ 1/84 | 1/4¢ |) Fakenham ........... — Harborough Thames Haven ......, 1/103] 1/5% 
Biggleswade ......... 1/84 | 1/4} h 48 Thetford 1/8 | 1/38 | 
Billericay. +---s-se-0 1/8 | 1/88 | Fareham. Malton Constabie’ | 17 | atl thorpe Bay .....--| 1/0] 1/53 } 
Birchington ......... 1/8 | 1/4¢ |! Faversham Melton Mowbray ...| 1/9} | 1/5 || Todmorden... 1/103} 1/53 
Birkenhead............ 1§2 /0} q ‘ y / Tonb 1/9 1/4 
Birmingham ......... +1/10$] 1/53 — ents re eco aan BE IL Tomer. " 110} ist , 
Bishop Auckland ...| 1/104} 1/58 || Fechwood saadietoe | aol Lak A toume..... | 1/84 | 1/4 v 
Bishop’s Stortford... 1/94 | 1/5 Seon Sapa Middlewich’ rio ret seywtekigs... | 1/7] 18 
= papa 1/104 1/58 |! Folkestone «......-...| 1/84 | "1/44 || Milford Haven | 1/9 | 1/4 |] TRUPO secsncceeancee 1/8 | 1/8 | 
Blyth beh eerenbas } / r, 1 44 Frinton-on-Sea ...... 1/84 | 1/4} || Morecambe ......... 1/104} 1/53 Tunbridge Wells ...| 1/9 1/43 
of Regis 2] Tpag | T/ag |] Fromme seseoseeceen 1/74 | 1/34 || Morley........0.00.0.- 1/103} 1/53 || Uppingham ......... 19 | 1/4 
ea Lo RO SR 1/103] 1/58 Gainsborough.........| 1/94 1/5 Mundesley ............ 1/73 1/3} || Uttoxeter ............ 1/9 1/43 
ene ER ued 1/93 | 1/5 |} Gateshead ............ 1/103; 1/52 || Nantwich ............ 1/10} 1/5} || Wakefield ............ 1/103} 1/53 7 
Bracknell ............ 1/84 | 1/44 || Gillingham (Kent)...) 1/9}] 1/5 || Nelson. ............... 1/103} 1/53 || Walsall. ............... 1/103} 1/58 I 
Bradford ...... 1/103} 1/53 || Glossop ......,........ 1/103} 1/58 || Newark-on-Trent ...| 1/10 | 1/5} || Walsden............... 1/103} 1/58 7 
Bradford-on-Avon...| 1/7} | 1 /34 || Gloucester ............ 1/10 | 1/5} || Newbury............... 1/84 | 1/4} || Walton-on-Naze ...| 1/8} | 1/4} 
Beslatese | waleone 1 /84 i /4} ee sebastdance’ - Koa : po eeeeeen ae : not : /52 Le i visché woken’ ae is ; 
twood .........| 1/10 | 1/5} |} Goole ........--- st eepeee e-U.- e 5 NSCEP ... see eee 
er ote EE 1 ay 1 ih i geheccveies i a d 5 } New Forest ws is : ‘84 1 at Warrington iieaiconaaen : J 104 : a 
Bridli PRONE trantham ............ N Baits 8 1 Warwick ............ 
ee lies Led Gravesend | 1/10 1/54 | § Newport, ‘Mon. | a oy] 1/68 Wellington RD... 1/0" 1k P 
Brighton _.........s.. 1 Teat Yarmou aes I ort nell ...| 1/8 1/43 |} Welwyn ..........00..- i; 
Bristol RR a 1 dy 1B Grimsby ..........0+0+. 1/103} 1/52 Northampton okven wth 1/5 Welwen Gar. City. “| wih 1/58 6 
Broadstairs............) 1/8 | 1/4} |} Guildford ............ 1/83 | 1/4} |] Norwich ....:.......... 1/104} 1/53 || Wells (Norfolk) .... rat 1/7 1 ; 
Bromsgrove ......... 1/10 | 1/53 || Guilsborough ......... 1/9 | 1/44 || Nottingham ......... 1/103} 1/53 || West Bromwich...... 1/103) 1/58 : 
Buckley ...... isch 1/103} 1/53 || Halifax ............... 1/10}| 1/53 || Nuneaton ............ 1/103} 1/53 || Westeliff-on-Sea ...) 1/10 /5t 6 
eee Geaal in| is has et is’ | omen Log TANT warteiiges--.-] ltl 16 A 
Burnley .......:+-0+0+. 1/10$] 1/53 || Harrogate ............| 1/10}, 1/58 || Ormskirk ............| 1/104] 1/58 || Weymouth............ 1/84 | 1/43 $ 
SS eee 1/104; 1/52 || Hartlepools ......... 1/103} 1/5 || Oxford................. | 1/10 | 1/5} |] Whitby ....---sereeeee 1/9 16 «“ 
Burton-on-Trent ...) 1/10$| 1/53 || Harwich ............... 1/83.| 1/4} || Oxted ..........05...... 1/9 | 1/4} || Whitstable............ 1/83 | 1/43 
SE 1/104! 1/53 || Haslemere ............ 1/84 | 1/4} || Paignton............... 1/10 | 1/5} || Widnes .............. 1/103) 1/58 
—— Edmunds ice lee — elensiansaie : “ : = an ee yea : p Wiss - Ree prs ee is ae % 
Byfleet ........+....] 1/9 | 1/4 || Haywards Heath ...| 1/8} | 1/4} tre oe aarataaiae /104| 1/53 || Willington ............ 1/104) 1/58 ¥ 
Cambridge ............ 1/10$} 1/5% || Hednesford............ 1/10 | 1/5} || Pontypridd............ 1/103} 1/53 || Wilmslow ..........,. 1/103, 1/53 “ 
Canterbury ......... 1/84 | 1/4} || Hemel Hempstead | 1/9 1/5 || Port Talbot ......... 1/103} 1/ Winchester .......+. 1/9 1/4 “ 
aR: cca sccssoceeens 1/103} 1/53 || Henley-on-Thames | 1/8 1/4} || Portsmouth ......... 1/10 |, 1/5} || Windermere ......... 179 1/ 
oS eee 1/10$| 1/58 || Hereford ............ 1/84 | 1/4} || Preston ............... 1/103} 1/53 || Windsor ............... 1/93; 14 
Carnforth ............ 1/10$| 1/53 || Herne Bay............ 1/8 1/4} || Pulborough............ 18 1/ Wisbech ........+-+++++ 1/8 1/38 
Castleford ............ 1/103/ 1/53 || Hertford ............ 1/10 | 1/5} |} Ramsgate ............ 1/8t 1/4} || Witham ............... 1/83 1/ St 
Caterham ............ - 1/103} 1/52 || Heysham ............ 1/103} 1/58 || Reading ............... 1/10 | 1/5} |} Woking .............+. 1 1/ a 
|S CEE 1/74 | 1/3}-]| Hitchin ............... 1/94 | 1/5 || Redditch............... 1/10 | 1/5} || Wokingham ......... 1/83 | 1/43 is 
Chatham ............. 1/9$ |. 1/5 || Hoddesdon _......... - 1/10} 1/5} |] Redhill ............... 1/9 | 1/4$ || Wolverbampton...... 1/103) 1/58 we 
loment iacsmenbial to 1/5 Holt (Norfolk) ...... 1/7 1 Ripon -. seiiiaGina edi 1/9 1/4} scorn seeeeeees tee rer C 
tenham ......... 15 I vinpitigivetinnsntged 8 1/4} || Rochdale............. | 1f 1/5 || Worcester ............ | If 
Chepstow .........:.. 1/10 | 1/5} |} Horsham............... 1 at 1 fat Rochester ............ 1 foe 1/5 || Workington ......... 19 1/4 a 
Chertsey ............ 1/93 | 1/5 || Horwich ............... 1/103) 1/58 || Rugby ............... 1/103} 1/52 || Worksop. . 1/10; 14 C 
ee eae 1/103; 1/52 || Huddersfield ......... 1/10} 1/52 || St. Albans ............ 1/10 | 1/5} || Worthing ............ 1/83 | 1/ 
Cnernaiteld sieeeied 1/103 ise BO wssmeorrnnnvon 1/104 1/58 ps. ao eh 1/103 1/58 a seteeeensens ie iat 
MONE as sscsieces / uns RD vcnsccdad Ss SUOEN svat tnocccssikns Z xham .........2.- 
eS 1/103} 1/52 || Huntingdon ......... ist 1/3 Saffron Walden ...... 1/4 | 1/33 ween Pas 1/93 | 14 
a aaa seoshnlibe +a iz Eisecstabe ideapcevntiel | am 1/4 rans = AEERS. a 1/38 — sesees hy 5 2 Cc 
MUN, np cvcchecdieu / ngatestone >........ 1/9 /4% || Salis a eee BOT igkccas ose cadictana /4 
Cleveleys............. | 1/103! 1/53 | Ipswich ...............' 1/10 1 st Sawhetheswath Lena 19 74d f Yop. fees chic 1/103} 1/53 
* Painters 1d. less than other Craftsmen. t Plus 2d. per working day. Plasterers 2/1. 
{ Tradesman’s Labourers, 1/63. Navvies and General Labourers, 1/6}. 
§ Joiners, Plumbers, Brickla: yers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. < 


| Norm.—Carpenters and Joiners in all Towns a Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowance. 
For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 542. 
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Note: Owing to the exceptional cigcumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. 


The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 
At present linseed oil and genuine spirits of turpentine can only be supplied in cans in small quantities. 


, BRICKS, &c. 
The price for Stock Bricks has been altered to minimum 
price at works for “ull lorry loads. Sittingbourne 


district. A quotation for cartage should be obtained 
as the haulage question is difficult. é 
s. d. 
First Hard SLOeRR  < oiccibveisbccvee per 1,000 4 5 6 
Second Hard Stocks.............: ‘ 318 6 
Mild SHOCKS: <0: «-0°05e-s vee 60 0 c'0-c's'e'se'e i os 
Single Rough Stocks ............ BS 219 6 
Third Common Stocks .......... 210 0 
King’s To sites 
Cross in W.C. 
2% in. Phorpres. Station District 
A discount of 6d. 1,000 only per 1,000 per 1,000 
monthly account. 2 s@ 
Premed: bicokccetesevcacndcadehe sh Ss Ss 
GW: Ao ga.ow cade k o4s 4k eo Cwees 53 9 6 3 
SinGePDGGGS: : aiececssceicedase 71 9 78 3 
RUMOR ns siavtaeae ensue dentavons -Ft .> 78 3 
WHERE. {oc cetincpccens ated eeweae 72.3 78 3 
White | Midhurst ° Best selected (delivered £s. d. 
LOEB ooo Paks o ciwcdcscdes cadens 510 0 
Best blue Pressed Staffs. (London ne. 10 2 0 
Do. Bullnose (London Stns.) . Soclueg: “GG Eae ae 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns.) ............ 819 6 
Best Stourbridge 7 ray 3 (London Stns.) :-— 
ye en 1 0 o yD eee ee o 2. O28 
GLAZED Bricks. (London Stns.) 
Best White Ivory D’ble Str’tch’rs 36 10 O 
and Salt Glazed D’ble Headers 33 10 O 
Stretcher...... 28 Q O Oneside&two ends 37 10 0 
Headefs: ......%. 27.10 0 Twosides&oneend 38 10 0 


Casi, Bullnose Splays and 

and 44 in. Flats34 10 0 Squints...... 36 0 0 
Second Quality, £2 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 


PARTITION SLABS. 


Delivered London Area. 
~ “* PHORPRES ” HOLLOW PARTITION BLOCKS. 


2 d > ¢ 3 d. 5% 

Y aa iaslasscc tiie 5 hal ei 2) 2S 

ay” ws gate at 2 6 pa ga re 
" CLINKER Genii. 

2” per yd. sup. 3” per yd.sup. .. 2 

ya 9, sese 1 ¥ s Se 


6 

4 
CRANHAM TERRA COTTA. 

2:.¢ 

Voditinn Cais seen 2 9 

g* 3 

7 

h 


Size. 12 = Sa 2 pet V5 GOR oes iiesccawns ss 
Size12x9x2} ,, 
SwpizsSaF 65 “i esekacedvcrdeaes 


Size 12x9x 4’ 3 
Bs 2d. for smooth one "side, ‘and 4d. for smooth bot 
sides. 


Delivered : Free on site London area. 
HEMPSTEAD—KEYED Two SIDEs. 
12° x9’ x2” ...... 2 i ae Re of scne SQ 
12” <9" = 3a" 29 12” x9 x 4” , 3:9 
Per yard super of. Free on site, London. 
SAND. 
Thames Ballast.... 9 6peryd. . 
Pit Ballast ........ “9 O 4, 4 | delivered 
Pi San eked |) i eee eo 
Washed Sand .... 13 0 ,,  . fradius 
Zin. Shingle .... 10 O ,, ,, | Paddington. 
4in. Broken Brick 15 6 ,, ,, 
Pan Breeze ...... 9 6 


CEMENT. 
Best British Portland Cement. Standard Specification 


delivered London Area. d. 
6 ton loads and upwards site ....... - perton ; 9 6 
ee YS eee a ee 6 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots ........ ps 2. t.® 
“* Ferrocrete ” Rapid Hardening Cement— 

6 ton loads and upwards site .............00. 215 6 
Bo Sk a A ree ere 218 6 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots .......... 213 0 
Stored in Reserved Bins at works. 1s. 6d. per 


ton extra. 

“ Aquacrete ” Water Repellent, “ Blue Circle ” 
cement, 30s. per ton extra on ordinary “ Blue 
Circle” Prices. 

“ Colorcrete ” Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured Rapid 
Hardening | Portland Cement, in 6-ton lots . 

“ Colorcrete” not rapid hardening, according 
to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. 

“ Snowerete ” White Portland Cement ......10 5 0 

“417” Cement (Ultra Rapid Hardening) 
Delivered site London Area in 6 ton lots 
and upwards perton3 9 6 
Plus packages at current prices. 

Super Cement ni epecgeer Se bags extra ..... 319 6 

oTe.—Paper bags will be charged at the rate of 7s. 
nett per ton. Jute sacks charged Is. 9d. nett each and 
is. 6d. nett each allowed if returned to works within two 
weeks, in good condition. 

Carriage will be paid by makers on returned em ty jute 
sacks. £s. d. d. 

Romancement 8 10 0 Keene’s Cement, White 7 r 0 

Parian Cement 7 ‘Pink 610 0 

Cementone Colours for cement according to tints per cwt. 
from £2 16s. Od. 


319 6 


PLASTER. d 

£ a @&.¢ £ s.d. 

Coarse, Pink .... 4 0 O Sirapite, Coarse.. 4 5 6 

~~ Wie ...4 6 i inish .. 413 6 

Pioneer .....+-- a 0 

Above prices for 4-ton loads ae over London Area. 

Best Ground Blue rey Stone Lime 217 6 

Pa 5 ee ‘ Chalk Time “au : 

Tanite pings Pag” di 
Nore.—Sac’ —Sacks are 8, 9d. each, a a 


carriage paid. - 
Stourbridge go 3g ee £2 12s. 6d. in 6-ton 
lots at railway depot. 


+) 


STONE. 


Batu STONE.—Delivered in ‘railway trucks at 





Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or s. d. 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube ..... ae 
BEER STONE—RANDOM BLOCK— 
Free on rail at Seaton Station #. r ft cube 2 3 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, S.R. __,, 3 14 
Selected approximate size one way, Id. per 
cubic ft. extra, selected os ag ragged 
*three sizes or for special work, 3d. per 
cubic ft. extra. 
PORTLAND STONE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, S. Rly., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G.W.R., ........ per ft. cube 4 7 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons as above 
WRENN ae c's occ y's boda ae kiees perft.cube 4 7 
White basebed, ‘3d. per ft. cube extra. 
Nore.—1d. per ft. cube extra for every ft. 
over 20 ft. average and 4d. ‘beyond 30 ft. 
Hopton-Woop STONE— 
F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, 
Random blocks from 10 ft. and over P.ft.cb. 13 2 
SEE CWOEIOIR So inion 5-5 oes vedecdervccdec 26 11 
Sawn three or four sides ............eecee8 < gece 
York Stone, BLuE—Robin Hood Quality. 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (urider 
Eo a See eee rere perft.super 5 6 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto .. o*39 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (ran- 
dom SIZES) .......0.seeeeeens 2-7 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs 
(random sizes) (paving) ...... - 1 8} 
Be Sar Oy 2 i 0c sa cee's’s a 1. 44 
Harp YorK— 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
Scrappled random blocks ...... per ft. cube 6 10 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
40 ft. super) ........--eeeee- perftsuper 5 7} 
6 in. rubbed two sides* ditto .... 6 9 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random 
DORR ee, Se eer | = oe 
3 in. ditto AE Ae 2 8 
2 in. self-faced random flags...... per yd. super 8 9 
CAST STONE. 
Delivered in London area in full van loads, per ft. 
cube : Plain, 7s. 6d. Moulded, 8s. 6d. 
-Small section cills and copings, lls. 
HARD WOOD. | 
1 INCH AND UP THICK. 
Average price for prime asad” Foot ge 
s. d. 
Dry English Wainscot Billets. . 16 0 to 018 0 
Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot .. 17 0 to 1 0 O 
Dry Cuba Mahogany logs ........ 21 0 to 14 0 
Square-edged Honduras Mahogany .......... 016 6 
Log Cut Honduras Mahogany ....../....... 017 6 
American Figured:Oak .....-ccccccccccceee 013 0 
PE Fe OS a oie 6 6c ves eke ccnsletss 012 6 
pS ee ee Ae 013 0 
SR EMS a Sicicd wos de cdpces sc osetsdnea 012 6 
WOMs ScicttMbeh ome s Skee chs cance ened couse 015 6 
American Whitewood Pat Sito eel Ry. 012 6 
African Whitewood 08 0 
African Mahogany . . 011 0 
Australian Walnut ........ 019 0 
Australian Silky Oak 012 6 
Best Scotch glue coc. . ccc ese vee. percwt. 5 0 O 
EAI oes ciaiwhesiws R80 ccecene pergallon i 2 0 











Having Secured 
the Contract— 

what about the 

Steel Scaffolding ? 


TUBULAR 





SCAFFOLDING 


For the lowest Prices 

apply to the Oldest 

Firm in the Scaffolding 
Trade. 


STEPHENS & CARTER LTD. 


The British Steel Scaffolding Co. 


731-761,HARROW RD.,N.W.10. 


Telephone No. Ladbroke 1191 (6 lines), 











SOFT WOOD. 
MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE 
Minimum. Maximum. 
Scantlings in imported sizes, £s. Gd, zs & 
2in. by 3in. to4in. by 1lin. 43 10 0 53 0 0 


PLANED BOARDS. 
PRIME CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 
Per standard. 


lin. by 11 in.) - > eS 
tag & Paget Ronpmrceees| pitas 67 10 6 
. Per square. 
a 
1 in. vain Clee BOONE eo SocicdeKiadaccttcc 53 0 
RR MODs os er anicc cates dedudagcncen's 66 6 
1 in. rE and ibe ee avagwpeaenne he 53 0 
SE DE o caodpitnteevceibeiaeens biies. ee 
* “MATCHING. 
Per square. 
s. 
DMD Bei hip decudevaaddveisenireidanete 37 6 
PM a owdavncdses (eacdseeenweas duseuwe 42 0 
BO) < Sicncucare dew. cupencdaueeearacs 55 0 
SLATES. 


First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, 
carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station. 
Per 1,000 actual. 


| a ee £ i“ & 

24 by 12 45 5 0 18 by 10 2400 

22 by 12 37 17 6 18 by 9 22 12 6 

22 by 11 34 2 6 16 by 10 21 10 0 

20 by 12 33 0 O 16 by 8 1612 6 
20 by 10 30 5 0 

TILES. 
Delivered at London rate stations in full truck loads 
of not less than 6 tons..... eachatie naa Per 1,000 


f.o.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 


Staffordshire district ..........eeeeee0- S @@ = 
Ditto hand-made ditto .............. 6.7>6 
Oeringeental GMO. s «65 aicnincecveaesdscus 614 0 
Hip and valley tiles fHand-made ........ 012 9 
(per dozen) Machine-made ...... 012 3 
METALS. 


Joists, GIRDERS, &C., TO LONDON STATION PER TON— 
RS. Joists, cut and fitted £23 10 O 


eer eee erseeee 


Plain Compound Girders .............. 26 0 0 
Fe ” THOMERIUE Gao S ctcacevcs 28 10 O 
Stl GOR WOO iis oo cc dces dnccdvacces cc's 33 10 O 


OTE.—These prices are for standard +pieces and not 
pee ieces of an awkward nature. 
MILD STEEL ae eR ge Sets London ee per “or 


Diameter. 3 Diameter. 
Mle. a wacttewe 23 0 O fin.tofin... 21 10 0 
5 Serer 22 0 O fin. to2jin... 21 0 0 
WROUGHT TUBES AND FITTINGS. 
Deliveries from works. 

gross. 


Deliveries from London stock ag 7 24% 


Tubes. Tubulars. a Flanges. 
¥/6" = $"/6":=19/24 2 oy /6" 
“4s aH oe ae % 
Light weight .. 514 — 47 $i 574 
Heavy weight 44 44 39 At 492 
Galv.lightweight 404 — 38 393 484 
Galv.heavyweight 31 31 31 294 41 


Tubes and tubulars sizes }”/3” inclusive, charged extra 
of 5% less gross. 

Fittings. Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 

Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 
invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and over. 

C.I. HALF-ROUND GuTrers—London Prices ex Works. 


per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. Stop 
Gutters. Nozzles. ends. 
PMc lacwusesche? 1/5 1/15 44d. 
SO Masss cvuecaaee 1/64 1/34 44d. 
WET aoc. dé cacsiatne 1/64 1/5 64d. 
BEM So cisercde cone 1/74 1/74 8d. 
WO Tisiexvcavastes 1/11 1/9 84d. 
O.C. GUTTERS. 
SE ccc Cncanwke ea 1/93 1/64 43d: 
MS cid cayman ces 2/04 1/64 64d. 
MM owre «ata oe magaens 2/0. 1/74 74d. 
ae ee 2/1 1/104 (84d. 
Sis inst cakeacts 2/7+ 2/14 93d. 
RAIN WATER PIPES. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe Bends, Branches. 
Stock angles. 
MN “Guu ae teams 2/14 1/5 2/1 
BEES. 5. cevactrns at 1/74 2/54 
ME oko to exeomes 2/7 2/04 3/04 
NN ois Wes x wdc ede 3/1 ee 3/6 
UE 6s bb cacloewtiod 3/7 2/103 4/23 
NETT PRICES. ‘ 


Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent, 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. Coatep Soi. Pires—London Prices, ex Stock. 


Per yd. in 6 fts. ipe. nds. Branches. 
Ee he sane eee 3/64 2/53 3/04 
y | 3 RAR ere 4/2 2/9 3/94 
DME Gh coivc dees een 4/ 3/04 4/6 
34 Me Wess dbeseewse 4/7 3/9 5/3 
yt Se Ae roe 5/0 4/2 6/04 
Loc, COATED DRAIN Pipe. 

Pi Bends. Branches. 

3 in. per yd. in 9 fts. 5/5 - 6/3 9/11 

cwt. qr, Ibs. ; 
> a ay fe peererns 7/il 7/1 12/6 
Sin. 1 : = = BREE autos 12/9 19/3 
Gin: 20) 6 siccds 11/5 14/8 25/6 


Gaskin, 15 /- .&. cwt. 


* The information given on this page has been 
specially compiled for THE B and is copyright. 
The aim in this list is to give, as ar as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not the highest 
Quality and quantity obvieusly affect 
prices—a fact which should .be be remembered by those 
who make use of this information. Prices are subject 
to 2§ per cent. cash discount. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 
Per ton basis 
in London. 

; 2: @ 4 
IRon.—Staffordshire Crown, Merchant quality 18 7 6 
§RON.—Staffordshire Marked Bars ........ 19 7 6 
PE EE ED oo 0s oe oe diss vines bd weenie 19 15 0 
Pee OP EADEES «Sb putes gebabssicense'cs 21 10 O 


Ex Merchant’s Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). 
oe Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 


ID: - 56% dio un it adKS 06h 4.0.0 Bo educa 2417 6 
PRED. vascwk tes sneseuh Lonsniieces’ a5: 2°16 
eee PRE a 2517 6 

Galvanised Corrugated Sheets, 6 ft. to 9 ft. 
OL a dpb tosis Sai ake ob wate ons ok ee 27 0 
SAGA eae Cn seer gallina dae iM 27 10 O 
BAUBS ness ncccccctoncreccsccees 15 0 
Galvanised Flat Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 

DGD. Scdoy ec Sesicchsbennen vs dene 28 10 0 
BEMMEND ns 6500s 656.0 ea wemeaeioben eee 0 
PEMD. occu sna sdskkuws sou Veblen Cones a 5.6 

Per ton. 
s. d. 
Ont ails, 3:in, ond ap”... esheets d 28 10 O 


ALL NETT. 

METAL Winpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for com- 
piete houses, including all fittings, painting two coats, 
and delivery to job, average price about Is. 4d. to 1s. 7d. 
per foot super. 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 


Delivered in London. 
To pass Met. Water Board. 
Crutcu HEAD S.D. Bip Cocks For IRON. Easy CLEAN. 


+ in. Zin. 
37/- 58/6 per doz. 
CHROMIUM PLATED ToiLert S.D. Bip Cocks FOR IRON. 
Easy CLEAN. 


4 in. 3 in. 
$2/3 72/- per doz. 
S.D. Stop Cocks For IRON. 

tin. Zin. lin. Ifin. Ifin. 2ir. 
41/- 59/- 97/- 228/- 324/- 540/- per doz. 
S.D.S. Cocks witH Two. UNIONS FoR LEAD. 
tin. Zin. lin. iIfin. Ifin. 2in. 
53/- 84/- 136/- 252/- 405/- 664/- per doz. 


DousLe Nut BoILer ScREws. 
fin. Zin. lin. Ifin, IAfin. 2in. 
9/11 11/- 17/6 29/3 49/6 71/- per doz. 
HEAVY CROYDON BALL VALves. SCREW IRON. 
tin. fin. lin. Ifin. Ifin. 
45/- 73/- 120/- 210/- 297/~per doz. 


CAPs AND SCREWS. 
I4in. Ifin. 2in. Zin. 34in. 4in. 
11/9 14/5 21/6 37/9 . 54/- 59/6 per doz. 
Brass SLEEVES. 
l¢in 2in. 3in. 34in. 4in. 
10/9 13/6 25/- 37/— 46/- per doz. 
Leap TRAPS \WITH BRASS CLEANING SCREWS. 
[gin. 1fin. 2in. 3in. 
8 Ib. Lead P... 26/- 34/8 48/3 84/- per doz. 
8 lb. Lead S... 32/6 41/6 60/- 108/- ,, 
SoLpeR.—Plumbers, 1/5. Tinmen’s, 1/8. Blow pipe, 
1/10 per Ib. 


LEAD, &c. 
Per ton. 
(Delivered in London.) oe tar |S 
Leap.—Sheet, English, 4 1b. and up ........ 35 10 O 
Pie AOD o vcwrccdccssos sos remiaegmorny 6 35 0 0 
ee RPT ee ee 40 10 0 
SCORN ND: o5ics os 00 Songes tucks binges 42 5 0 


Nore.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 
under 3 cwt. 4/— per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 
under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 
Old lead. ex Lond 
ead, ex London area, 
eer per ton y£18 * © 


PAINTS, &c. 


Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.). .. per gallon 
Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls.) .. ra 
Turpentine (5 galls.) .. ip a 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per cwt. 
Genuine White Lead Paint, 14 Ib. tins free, 
per cwt. 

Genuine Red Lead, ...........00. - 
RimbeeR OE PORS hc csiiccessance cif 

Sie XP GORY, . oacineas> ve fkn. 

Turpentine substitute can be obtained and pri 
according to quality from 3/3 gallon upw. i 


SNOWCEM CEMENT PAINT ...... per cwt. 
C.M.C. CAMOUFLAGE PAINT ...... 


VARNISHES, &c. 


NS WoocoemM 


— 
<heh= cocoumuy 
WwWRoe® woou 


NNMm _—- 
Aare 
oo § 


Per gallon. 
16 
18 


oe 


PENHKONHROORANSG 


Fine Pale Paper ........-+++++ ” 
Fine Copal Cabinet ............ a 
Fine Copai Flatting .......... an 
Hard Deving Oak §....scceeeee a 
Fine Hard Drying Oak ........ a 
Fine Copal Varnish ............ ~ 
Pale do. , ag 


Best do. wes eeccececons 
Best Japan Gold Size .......... 
Best Black Japan .. 
Oak and 4 > aed 
Brunswick Black .. 


fe em Th el ed Lh) 
— 


coocooncoanoancococecococoo 
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GLASS. 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 


ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY (O.Q.) AND SELECTED 
LAZING Qua.ity (S.Q.). 
Per Foor SuPer. 


In sizes not exceeding 80 in. long or 48 in. wide or 
110 united inches. 


, 0.Q. S.Q. 
50.02. ip SOU TChONB 66 Sask ihc ss 23d. 24d. 
CEs ites. ds Fh arch viet teas 0 34d. 4d. 
SOE. 45 a eT ass 3 4 
Bw OE: 4 Oe oes). Hoewaage yes eons 5 d 
PPA 5 eR ay |. Ligne sin’ ocat ge ow arte 3¢d. 3$d. 
Se a RA ee ee as 34d. 44d. 
FRE gf OO gh Sain ed ka eae 54d. 64d. 
Od, GI BN os 5 eos bas cca s ke ws wee 64d. 
RIMINE SU MINES, rein 8 Sse. ssi vipinle s wmiah oui > wena 9d. 





Enamelled, 18 oz. 
ia 2 1 ee ae Pe ee ee ad Sam ee eS 2 % 
Extra price according to size and substance for squares 
cut from stock. , 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. 


Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. Per ft. 
Rolled chat Bais ois cisic bs cash do seicesGutiie 53d. 
Rough cast double rolled, # in. .........2000- 64d. 


Rough cast double rolled, 4 in. ....... 
Figured rolled, and Cathedral, white . a 
Figured rolled and Cathedral, tinted............ 94d. 
PU IDOL oie dis 58 eg ad STO RRR ES ee ee 6d. 
Reeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 
Reeded, $:in, thick .....0.60060%00% iscioia eaena 0 10 
Rolled plate is the same price as rough cast double rolled. 
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at 
Wed oa fin. thick ssrsevccsececcoesccees B $f 
Cast, in. thick eeeeeee eeeeeeeereees ee 

Georgi Re Ce ces es aee givatedede evoe O 10 

CRIN ODE, BE OR, oods'es écceedcsses coke a. 6 

i A Mas Raa eaN phe eaes 6 oe coooe 4 0 

re Com, $ tn: Gilck | oi s5 0 ict cdc eéee O 10 

» ” in. seers reer eeete ee i 0 

“les oe, SURGE 0 oe 0d oo 0 sc0 sae Sela, iy: 

Non Actinic Glass, } in. thick .......... pvgene ee St 

ob S . SM MERE.» éagie cdser dae «oe 0 

os pa SU MEU Se poking ceeeeaces's 2 
“VITA” GLASS. 

Per ft. 

“ Vita” Plate Glass, about y% in. thick 8s. d. 

TO Fe, PODER: 0 0.0:806s:0 ea ee PE 

7 OE, BUDE on vo. ob. c.c.c.0.c0 0s seek ewernne 4*6 

“Vita” Sheet Glass, about 18/20 oz. .......++ oa 
Cathedral “‘ Vita” Glass : ; 

1G MONONOE Scactreavisccccocevecewses 2 0 

%&in.- ,, waa gaicie iateuin cates apie welsae 3 0 

%& in. Georgian Wired “‘ Vita” Glass ........++ 2° 6 


GLASS BRICKS. 





P in. 

P. 2 in. 

P.B 2 in. i tare ) 

P.B.32—7§ in. Zin. $ in. 3.0 
Radiused Corner Bricks to match up with— 

PGMS: is 6 sodlsd ued ec csdewonaasanaens 3 9each nett 

PP ebik.b on bh as ce eee shee hese ae is 

Feo 6 s0d hacia ble tebe sare neue < 5 0 al 





BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from October 1. Every endeavour 
is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Grade Classification A Al 

Craftsmen...... 1/114 1/11 

Labourers .... 1/6 1/53 
RPO Secs Saree A Dumfriesshire ...... A2 
AGIOS oes Dee OK A TOD seis otic casos A 
SW OR in oo b's ee B eC Pees er A 
Berwickshire ........ A2 Ee eae Pere 
Bridge of Allan ...... A East Lothian ........ A 
Broughty Ferry ...... A i A 
Clackmannanshire ..A Ca A 
Downe § .45.. eek wall A Forfarshire ......... A2 
TRAD ic 0's Fes A ea ea I A 
Dumbartonshire A eS A A 
Deminies.. 0.6%. «x Al OS ae A 





* This town has its own rates : 





A2 A3 B Bl 
1/104 1/10 1/94 1/9 
1/54 1/5 1/44 1/44 
THVETNESS. . vcs. ceceee ° Pert *6 soi 2 ek A2 
VSVORUFIO . bo-050 sec oss Al Peterhead ........ ;.Al 
Kincardineshire ...... A2 Renfrewshire ...... - 
Kinross-shire ........ A pers te eeeee re 
‘Lanarkshire ........ A Se aston eon 
Midlothian ........ A Selkirkshire : a ‘ f é . y “A2 
Monifieth 2s. -++0+ A | Stewartry .......... A2 
Moray and Nairn ....B Stirlingshire "1... A 
Newport .......... Siaemeway: © o<5< +s, A2 
Peeblesshire ........ A2 EROS ee-v<sjeis'am es A 
BRIER. 6 siuele ws viele eae A West Lothian ...... A 





Masons, 1/84 ; Carpenters, 1/8} ; Slaters, 1/84 ; Plumbers, 1/9 ; Plasterers, 1/94, 


but 1/10 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; Painters, 1/8; and Labourers, 1/4_ 
The information given in this table is copyright. Rates of wages in England and Wales are given on page 540. 





SOLD UNDER GUARANTEE 


a BE. 
GEORGE LILLINGTON 





THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


CAMBUSLANG.—ExtTENSIONS.—Plans pre- 
a by James McGowan, 23, Dalton, Cam- 
uslang, for extensions to workshops. 
GLASGOW.—Factory.—Plans pares for 
factory, architect being George Boswell, 256, 
West George-st., Blythswood-sq., Glasgow. 
- GLASGOW.—AtteRations.—Plans prepared 
for alterations and additions, the architects 
being James Taylor Thomson and Partner, 
220, Bath-st., Blythswood, Glasgow.—Plans 
in hand for canteen, architect being Arthur 
A. Morrison, 36, Baltic-la., Dalmarnock-rd., 
Bridgeton, Glasgow. 
HOUSEWOODHILL.—Premises.—Plans in 
hand for new premises near Pollock, for the 
Pollockshaws Co-operative Societ Lid. 
UDDINGSTON.—AttTERaTIONS.—Plans pre- 
ared for alterations and extensions, archi- 
t being William Watt, Albert-st., Mother- 


well 
SCOTTISH N.J.C. 


WINTER WORKING HOURS. 

Tue Scottish National Joint Council for the 
Building Industry on November 26 reviewed 
again the question of the working hours 
during December and January. The Council 
resolved, in order to make the fullest possible 
use of available daylight owing to the con- 
tinuation by the Government of summer time, 
that the normal working hours of 44 hours per 
week may be worked between the hours of 
§ a.m. and 6 p.m. weekdays, and 8 a.m. and 
1-p.m. on Saturdays during December and 
January. The appropriate overtime rates will 
accordingly fall to be paid prior to the start- 
ing time, and after the stopping time adopted 
within these hours in any particular job or 
site. 

Uniformity Agreement Hours. 

The Joint Board administering the Building 
and Civil Engineering Industries Uniformity 
Agreement (Scotland) have resolved that on 
contracts to which the Agreement has been 
applied, the appropriate overtime rates will 
fall to be aid after 74 hours during week- 
days, and 44 hours on Saturdays, during the 
months of December and January, in accord- 
ance with the above. 





tat oe, feet Oe. . moe. bt OS Pm oe x 
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A:R.P. SCHEMES 


LONDON ; 

Barking.—Cleansing station proposed im 
Town Yard at £340. a . 

Hampstead. — For taking down and re- 
erecting some and _ strengthening other 
shelters, for T.C., contracts have been placed 
with C. B. King, Ltd. 

Lewisham.—£391 tender of Wates, Ltd., 
accepted by B.C. for strutting a shelter at 
Forest Hill. £79 tender of South Metropoli- 
ton Electric accepted for installations at two 
cleansing sts. Following contracts 
sealed: E, H. Munnion, Ltd., for general 
Civil Defence work; A. Offer and Son and 
Hobden and Holman (Contractors), Ltd., for 
concreting and rendering to Anderson 
shelters; W. Carter’ (Builders), Ltd., for 
general civil defence works, first aid repairs 
to ‘houses, etc., and for concreting and 
rendering to Anderson shelters; G. N. Haden 
and Sons, Lid., improvement of heating 
system, Town Hall Chambers; Campbell and 
McGill, Ltd., for additional wardens’ posts; 
and H. Kent (Builders), Ltd, for gas 
cleansing post, Bromley-rd. 

Poplar. — B.C. accépted tenders for 
strengthening surface shelters as follows: 
Reader Bros., £2,130; H. Mills and Sons, 
£2,127; Crispin and Borst, Ltd., £769; E. A. 
Roome and Oo., Ltd., £1,061. Also with 
*The Parker Construction Co., Ltd., £516; 
*Grays Thurrock, £396; L. and W. White- 
head, Ltd., £928; J. H. Roberts, £541; W S. 
Sharpin, £240. (*Reallocation of contract 
placed with Harris and Sharp.) 

Wembley.—T.C. propose £500 ‘adaptation 
of existing cleansing station in the Hyde 
district.—Contract of aced, at £1,124, for 
cleansing unit at Monks Park F.A.P. with 
Lancaster and Sons.—&407 contract placed 
with Worboys and Sons, Ltd., for demoli- 
tion of 33 communal’ shelters.—T.C. propose 
to build surface shelters in High-rd. area 
to replace basement shelters. 

Woolwich.—T.C. approve: Sherard-rd. 
health centre to be converted into cleansing 
station at £972, of which £381 is for hot- 
water, etc., installation by G. N. Haden and 
Sons, Ltd. Eight sets of premises to be 
adapted for fire guards at £353. Five com- 
munal shelters to be strengthened at £1,088. 
£270 shelter to be provided at Y.M.C.A., Red 
Triangle Boys’ Club, Plumstead Common. 
£107 tender of Furlongs, Lid., accepted for 
linoleum at Lionel-rd. F.A.P. £234 to be 
spent on lavatory accommodation at disin- 
fecting station, White Hart-rd. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Bebington.—T.C. placed contract for tunnel 
shelters, at £20,000, with the Cementation 
Co., Ltd., of Bentley, nr. Doncaster. Plans 
by L. Birch, B.S. 

Blackburn.—T.C. propose public shelter in 
basement of Town Hall. Plans by W. Pick- 
stone, B.E. 

Bournemouth.—A.R.P. Committee recom- 
mend acceptance of following revised ten- 
ders for strengthening, etc., of shelters at 
children’s rere s, subject to Region 
approval: E. and A. Loader, £84; John 
Jagger (Parkstone), Ltd., £233.>Subject to 
Region approval, tender of J. Druitt, at 
£369, recommended for acceptance for work 
on decontamination laundry -at isolation 
hospital. 

Gateshead.—J. Clark and Son, New Sea- 
ham, Co. Durham, have secured contract, at 
£2,008, for four A.R.P. garages. F. H. Pat- 
terson is B.E. 

Ilkeston. — T.C. placed contracts with 
B. J. Legge (Industries), Ltd., Williamson- 
st., Wolverhampton, for electrie lighting, 
and with Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire 
Electric Power Co., Ilkeston, for layi of 
mains for electrical installations of school 
trenches, at £457 and £149 respectively. 

Lancaster. — T.C. propose strengthening 
existing reinforced surface shelters. 
by F. Hill, City S. 

Malden and Coombe.—T.C. accepted tender 
of C. H. Coates, Ltd., at £1,240, for strength- 
ening public shelters. ; 

Middlesbrough. — Town Planning Com- 
mittee approved scheme for control centre, 
for Tees Valley Water Board, Corporation- 
rd., Middlesbrough. . 
‘ Newcastle-on-Tyne. — E. Thompson, 12, 
Grey-st., Newcastle-on-Tyne, has secured 
contract, at £3,261, for decontamination 
station, Stanmore-rd., for City Council. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme.—T.C. propose con- 
crete lining of water. storage basin; 
also. static water empoly basin.. — T.C. 
received tenders from C. C. Mokasmy, 20, 
George-st., at £515, and J. Bagguley and Son, 
Sidmouth-ave., at £490 (both of Newcastle), 
for heating installations in 24-50 and 8-100 


Plans. 
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public surface shelters. Subject to approval 
of: Regional Officer of one of the ‘tenders the 
B.S. to proceed with the work.—T.C. placed 
contract for alterations to St. John’s first-aid 
post with T. Hughes, 22, Bagnall-st., New- 
castle-under-Lyme.—T.C. ap roved expendi- 
ture of £381 for A.R.P. work, garage accom- 


‘modation, lighting installations, etc.—Full 


list of tenders for strengthening public base- 
ment shelters will be found on page 544. 

Rochdale. — E.C. propose installation of 
heating and lighting in five additional school 
shelters. 

Rotherham. — T.C. propose static water 
supply reservoir. Plans by V. Turner, B.S. 
—T.C. propose strengthening 30 existing 
public shelters. 

South Shields.—T.C. applying for sanction 
to borrow £40,000 in connection with A.R.P. 
—T.C. to carry out following work at school 
shelters : ag oc et shelters at High 
Barnes Junior School, Simonside and Clea- 
don Park Open Air School, at £900; installa- 
tion, of slow combustion stoves, at £400; 
building up of entrances, at £300; strength- 
ening of shelters and building up of en- 
trances at Boys’ High School, at £352; and 
strengthening of shelters at Junior Instruc- 
tion Centre, at £337. 

Tyldesley. — U.D.C. to adapt almshouses, 
Astley, as rescue service depot. Plans by 
N. Chamberlain, S. 

Warrington. — Tender submitted by D. 
Cooper, Ltd., Clarence-st., accepted by T.C. 
for brick blast walls at Padgate Cottage 
Homes.—Tender of H. Fairclough, Howley 
Works, Warrington, accepted tor four 
static water storage basins. * 

West Hartlepool.—E.C. to apply for sanc- 
tion to borrow £2,520 for school shelters. 

West Lancashire.—R.D.C. propose shelter 
accommodation for hostels. 

West Riding.—C.C. to adapt Masonic Hall 
at Knaresborough as ambulance garage. 
Plans by County Architect, County Hall, 
Wakefield. P 

York.—T.C. received approval of Ministry 
of Home Security for water storage basins 
and tanks. Plans by C. J. Minter, City Ey 


SCOTLAND. 


Cupar. — Plans prepared for shelters at 
Castlehill school by George Sandilands, 
County Architect, St. Catherine-st., Cupar. 

Dalkeith.—Plans prepared for four shel- 
ters, for the Corporation, architect being A. 
Forrester, Municipal Offices. 
are J. Monteith, Ltd., Dalkeith. 

Glasgow.—Plans in hand for shelters at 
Young Terrace. Thomas Somers, architect, 
Office of Public Works, Municipal-bldgs., 
George-sq., Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Plans prepared for A.R.P. shel- 
ters at Cresswell-st., the architect being 
Thomas Somers, Municipal-bldgs. 

Motherwell.—Plans in hand for works and 
baffle walls at County Hospital, at £3,002, 
the architect being William Watt, Albert- 
st., Motherwell. 


DONT TENDER 
UNSUCCESSFULLY 


SECURE 
CONTRACTS 
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23, OATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. 
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"Phone: Walton-on-Thames 614 and 615. 
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TENDERS 


The Editor welcomes authentic information 
for this feature from architects, surveyors or 


contractors. Items should reach 4, Catherine- 
street, Aldwych, W.C.2, not later than 
Tuesday morning. 


Tenders for A.R.P. work will be found under 
“*A.R.P. Schemes.”’ 

* Denotes accepted. 

t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

{7 Denotes accepted by H.M. Government de- 

partments. 

Cheadle. — Laying approx. 180 yd., 6-in. 
dia. stoneware pipe sewer with five manholes, 
for R.D.C. J. W. Burton, E.: *A. E. 
Henshall & Co., Ltd., 8, Stuart-av., Trent- 
ham, Staffs, £372. 

Hindley.—Demolishing existing chimney 
and erection of new chimney on new founda- 
tions, for U.D.C.° J. Holmes, E.: *Daniel 
Adamson & Co., Ltd., Dukinfield, £824; , 
foundations : *Direct labour, £350. 

Keighley. — Installation of a reserve hot- 
water supply and connections for auxiliary 
cold water supply to Turkish baths, for T.C. 
‘E. G. Felgate, Boro’ Architect, College-st. : 
*R. Moulding, Ingrow, Keighley. , 

London (M.W.B.).—Metropolitan Water 
Board- (H. F. Cronin, M.Inst.C.E., Chief 
Engineer, Rosebery-av., E.C.1) have accepted 
tenders: For provision of pumping machinery 
at a borehole :— 


Tangyes, Ltd. was a0 £4,886 
Sulzer Bros. (London), Ltd. 4,453 
Worthington-Simpson, Ltd. =" 4,432 
The Mirrlees Watson Co., Litd., ... 4,213 
W. H. Allen, Sons & Co., Ltd.— 
Main tender my “a 4,090 
Alternative tender 4,090 
Second alternative tender 4,060 
The Pulsometer Engineering Co., 
Ltd. nae at on ies 3,889 
*Harland Engineering Co., Ltd. 3,495 
For four portable timber — garages: 


*Lewisham Timber Co., £247. 

qLondon (Air Ministry)—The Directorate 
of Contracts (A.M.) have placed contracts to 
the value of £500 or over for week ended 
December 6, as follows :— 

Electrical work : W. T. Henley’s Telegraph 
Works, Ltd., Dorking. 

Air filtration and heating work: Mellor, 
Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester. 

General maintenance work: H. C. Janes, 
Ltd., Luton; A. Thomas &:Co., Ltd,, 
Llanelly; and J. Rutherford & Son, Ltd, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Building work: J. Laing & Sons, Lid., 
Mill Hill. 

Civil engineering work: M. J. Gleeson, 
Ltd., North Cheam; Anglo-Scottish Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Horsham; and Taylor Wood- 
row Construction, Ltd., Southall. 

Building and civil engineering work : 
Stewart McIntyre, Ltd., Edinburgh. 

qLondon (War Dept.).—Following are con- 


tracts placed by War Department at 
November 29: :— : 
Sutherlandshire: Hutting (erection), J. 


Bisset & Sons., Ltd.,-Back Hilton-rd., Aber- 
deen. 

Durham : Hutting (erection), E. Henderson 
& Son, Ltd., Eland Grange, Ponteland, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Yorks : Miscellaneous work, T. Throup & 
Sons, Ltd., Horsforth, nr. Leeds: J. B. 
Brooke & Sons, Ltd., 264, Manchester-rd., 
Huddersfield : Horace H. Brook (Ctr.), Ltd., 
Stanley-st., Sowerby Bridge, Yorks. 

Yorks: Miscellaneous works (two con- 
tracts), Whitaker & Co., Denholme Gate, 
Bradford, Yorks. 

Derbyshire and Yorks : Painting work (two 
contracts), S. Lupton & Sons, 51, Windsor- 
hse., Victoria-st., 8.W.1. 


Leics: Miscellaneous work, Bradshaw 
Bros. (Ctrs.), Ltd., 214, Blackbird-rd., 
Leicester. 


Worcs : Miscellaneous work, Thos. Vale & 
Sons, Ltd., Lombard-st., Stourport-on- 
Severn, Worcs. 

Glos: Hutting (erection), M. Partridge, 
Birdlip, Glos. 

Middx: Building work, Structural Con- 
tractors, Ltd., 14, Central Parade, St. Marks 
Hill, Surbiton, Surrey. 
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Somerset : Hutting (erection), J. F. Gamble 
& Son (New Forest), Ltd., ligh-st., Lynd- 
hurst, Hants ;. Benson Bros (Bristol), Ltd., 
Filton-av., Bristol. 

Dorset: Miscellaneous works, H. W. 
Marsh, East Side, Blandford, Dorset. 

Co. Down: Hutting (erection), P. J. 
McKenna & Sons, City Mills, Armagh; I. 
Copeland & Sons, Ltd., Lower Windsor-av., 
Belfast. 

Manchester.—Works, Pony T.C. (a) Paint- 
ing, etc., work; (b) joiners’ wiaks Northen- 
den ’bus garage; (c) builder’s work, steel- 
works, etc., for new lavatory; electricity 
works : (a) *F. & J. Pilling (Bros.), Ltd., 19, 
Birch-la., Longsight ; (b) *Moseley Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Sherbourne-st., Strangeways ; 
(c) *Moston Brick & Building Co., Ltd., 
Kenyon-la., Moston (all of Manchester). 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Provision of billeting 
accommodation, for City Council. R. G. 
Roberts, City Architect, 18, Cloth Market : 
*William G. Mackay, 19, Clayton-rd., New- 
castle-on-Tyne, £727. 


Newcastle-under-Lyme.—Works, for T.C. : 
(a) Internal decorations; (b) external decora- 
tions of police headquarters: (a) *Philip 
Andrews, 38, Keele-rd., Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, £128 19s. 6d.; (b) *Hartshill Develop- 
ment Co., Ltd., 589, Hartshill-rd., Hartshill, 
Stoke-on-Trent, £95. 
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“UNITE for STRENGTH ’’ 


|MASTER BUILDERS 


YOU CAN ENROL NOW 
FOR 1942. 








|SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 PA. | 


FEDERATION OF | 
GREATER LONDON 
MASTER BUILDERS 


MEMBERSHIP OVER 700. 








WRITE OR “PHONE: 
SECRETARIES, 
23, COMPTON TERRACE, UPPER STREET, 
CAN 2041/2. N.1. 








THE BUILDER 


Newcastle-under-Lyme.—For strengthening 
public basement shelters, for T.C. :— 
Section 1.—Newcastle Town (South). 

S. Heath & Son ... ; ae ny 
Pattison & Hall toe Si 1 
T. Hughes _... bis ss peel ta 
Baddeley Bros., Wolstanton 1 
Turner & Richards ... 1 
*Hartshill Development Co., Ltd., 
589, Hartshill-rd., Stoke- -on- 
Trent . 
Section 2.—Newcastle Town (North). 
S. Heath & Son 
Baddeley Bros., 
T. Hughes __... 
Hartshill Development Co., , Ltd., 
Hartshill ... 
*Turner & Richards, ‘Ashfield New- 
rd. 
Section 3.—Wolstanton. 
Hartshill ee Co., Ltd., 
Hartshill ... 
T. Hughes __... ie 
hehe & Richards ... 
*Baddeley Bros., 78, 
parade, Wolstanton 
Section 4.—Chesterton, Knutton and 
Silverdale. 
Hartshill Development Co., Ltd.; 
Hartshill ... ; 
Baddeley Bros., Wolstanton 
Turner & Richards ... 
*T. Hughes, 22, Bagnall-st. 
(Rest of ’Newcastle-under- Lyme. ) 

Rochdale.—Alterations to premises for use 
as police garage, for T.C. S. H. Morgan, 
aie *Brierley & Castrees, Mellor-st., Roch- 

ale. 

Runcorn. — Painting and decorating of 
houses, for R.D.C. A. ©J. . ‘King, 
*R. H. Evans, 


299 
239 
232 
5230 


Wolstanton 


Dimsdale- 


A.M. Inst.C.E., E. & S.: 
Townfield-la, Frodsham. 











FLOORINGS 


nonsUTney 2129 

or send your enquiry for 
COMPOSITION FLOORINGS 
Wood Block — T & G Strip 
Renovation by Electric 
9 Machines of f existing Floors 


TURPINS PARQUET FLOORING Co. Ltd. 


Victoria Works, Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, 
5.W.18 Established 1866 








SOLE MAKERS OF 

WRIGHTS IMPROVED ANDALSO 

_ SHORLAND'S PATENT WARM AIR | 
VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


~ GEO. WRIGHT (LONDON)LT® 
is tad TY Boe OXFORD ST. LONDON W w. 1 


December 12 1941 


South Shields.—Exterior ea of High 
school for boys, for E.C. : L. Swann & 
Co., 40, Osborne-av., South "Shields, £207. 

Wembley. —For dry store, water tanks, and 
shelters for 12 persons, at British Restaurant, 
Kingsbury-rd., for T.C.: *Thomas Curry, 
Ltd., Harrow, £415.—For adapting premises 
at 15- 20, Oakington- parade, *Harrow-rd., as 
British Restaurant, for T.C. : *Thomas Curry, 
Ltd., Harrow, £1,525 








THE 
LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE C? 
ye 


INSURANCES ON 
BUILDINGS in course of ERECTION 


LOWEST RATES 


Head Offices: 

155, LEADENHALLST.,LONDON,E.C.2 
45, DALE ST., LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Administration : 

7, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 








Patent 


Boyl e's “Air-Pump Venti lato r 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE. 
SON, 


ROBERT BOYLE & 


Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 
34, MORLAND AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY 
Tel.: Addiscombe 1133. 


BUY BRITISH 














WOOD BLOCK PARQUET 
SOLID T&G HARDWOOD 
PANELLING 


POINT 
PLEASANT 
LONDON 





TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION LTD. 


BUILDING 
AND 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
London Office: 10, ST. GEORGE ST., W. 


also at 
SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 


and Branches throughout the country 


‘Phone: WAXLOW 2366 (8 lines) ‘Grams : 





“Taywood, Southalh” 














